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Eiutern District •/ Pennsylvani&f to wit : 
imUt BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the tweinb dn 
iL* S.i Oct(rt>er, in the fiftv^third year of the Independene 
iltttU the United States of America, A. D. 1828, Paul Beck, 
Treaiurer, in trust for the American Sunda3^School Union, o^ 
said District, has deposited in this office the title of a Book, 
ri^t whereiu he claims as Proprietor in the words felluwini 
wit: 

History of the Sandwich Islands ; with an aoeonnt of the A 
riean Mission estabUshed there in 1S90. Revised by the Cwnj 
tee of Publication. 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United St 
intituled, ** an act for the encouraeement of leamingr, by seen 
the copies of maps, cburti, and books, to the authors and 
prietors of such copies, dttnne the times thernn mentione 
•nd also to the act, entitled, ^ an act supjriementary to an 
entitled, *an act for the encouragement oFleaming, by secu 
the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and pro] 
tors ot such copies during the times therein m^^tioned,' and 
tending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engrai 
and etehing lustorical and other printo** 

D. CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the Eaetem DietrUi ^ Pentuylvt 
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REV. MR. EVELETH. 



The remark that the present age is ex- 
traardinary^ is no less true than common. 
A new impulse has been given to the human 
mind. New fields of literature have been 
explored. The entire energies of our na- 
tures seem waking up to some mighty ef- 
fort; and men are taught to look forward to 
the result, with unusual expectation. Moral 
improvement^ likewise, if it has not kept pace 
with intellectual culture, has, at least, made 
rapid advances. Vastly more is expected of 
the church, than was demanded half a cen- 
tury ago. Not only those who minister at 
the altar of religion, but all who enjoy its 
blessings, and partake of its hopes, are re- 
quired to be animated by a purer zeal, by a 
more steadfast, and more earnest (Jevotion to 
the cause of God. 

Corresponding to these high demands, 
are the exertions in behalf of Zion^ which 
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4 MEMOIR OF 

have blessed the eyes of Christians within 
these latter years. Wherever we look, we 
behold something to gladden our sight. At 
pne moment we behold the Bible /Society 
spreading its wings of salvation over both 
hemispheres. At a|iother time, we behold 
the words of life going forth in the fprm of 
TVactSj to visit every abode of man. And 
then again, Ipst men should not be willing 
to listen to the book of God, or tp the exr 
planations of it, from the pen of the wise 
j^nd the good, without the more extended 
feffprts of a living ministry, the Education 
Society arose, with the noble purppse of bring? 
ing K>rward a greater number of Christ's 
ambassadors. And that nothing might im- 
pede the zeal of those who were burning^ 
with the apostolic desire, tp traverse with 
the news or redemption, every region of the 
globe, domestic and foreign missionary socich 
ties have cpme in with timely and efficient 
^d. 

With these benevplent institutions, der 
serve to be ranked the (sffprts that are now 
made in behalf of Sabbath-schoql instrvLCtiom 
^ system, which, by employing the hours of 
the Sabbath in God's own work, is rescuing 
thousands from the darkness of ignorance, 

** and pouring gospel light into the mind^ 
of hundreds of thousands who are now under 
the happy influence of Sabbath-schools. The 
great object of imparting religious instruct - 

tioa to the whole of the rising ^^n^raXioi^ 
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lias at last claimed the attention of the 
Christian church, and Sabbath-school unions 
are organized. 

But the narrow limits to which the pre- 
sent biographical sketch is confined, will 
not allow of any further remark on the be- 
nevolent features of the present time. Even 
the little that has been said would have been 
spared, were it not for the close connexion 
it has with the history of him whose life is 
here briefly delineated. Had it not been for 
the existence of the American Sunday 
School Union, no memoir of Mr. Eveleth, 
however short, would have been presented 
to the public. Private friendship, with the 
admiration of many excellent qualities, both 
of head and heart, will not induce the writer 
of this notice to use any false panegyric. If 
his own heart, or ignorance of the subject, 
do not deceive him, the reader- shall be 
served with truth only. It is not pretended 
that the subject of these memoirs was dis- 
tinguished above numerous others who have 
fallen into an early grave, and yet have left 
scarce a record of their names in the jour- 
nals of the day — and some of whom lie bu- 
ried without a stone to mark the place of 
their repose. Many of the facts contained 
in the following sketch, were kindly furnish- 
ed by a gentleman to whom they were fami- 
liarly known. 
- Mr. Ephraim Eveleth was lYie afccox^^ ^oxt 

A 2 
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pf Joshua Eyeleth, of Princeton, Mass., ai 
-was bom on the third day of March, 180 
Pis parents were members of the Copgi 
gational Church, then the only church 
Princeton. Without doubt, it was ft gre 
blessing to him that he was descended fro 
Christian parents, who, wjiile they iinpart 
tp him and their other children the instni 
tions of piety, exhil>ited befpre them 
Christian ^i^ample. 

His childhood aj^d youth were |iot mar 
^d by any striking peculiarities. Althou] 
habitually cheerful, and perhaps more th 
usually inclined to amusement, h^ was x 
known to be openly vicipus, and his depo: 
ment was generally correct When he w 
favoured with opportunities for attendii 
school, he discovered no particular reli 
for intellectual improvement; ai^d it is s 
known that he w^s thoughtful upon the sv 
ject of religion previous to his sixteexi 
year. Towztrds the close qf his sevepteei 
year, an important change took place^ whi 
fdfected his character and prospects for 1 
! — ^for eternity. About this time there v( 
^n unusual attention to religipn i^ Princet< 
Many of his associates became thoughtful 
his ow|i thoughts were drawn to the l^ubjt 
! — he sa^ himself to be a sinner*— an4 th< 
is reason tP believe that he went to the 5 
viour as a humble penitent, and fou 
;^Jief and pics^ce, After thi^ time, it y 
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evident to all who saw hinit that an essential 
phange had been wrought in his views and 
character. He was a new man. 

Immediately after this important event 
•took place, he expressed a wish to make a 

Sublic profession of religion; and although 
e had some doubts respecting the subject 
of baptism, he voluntarily united himself 
with U^e Congregati(»ial Church, to which 
his parents belonged, on the first Sabbath 
in May, 1818. He was, from this time, an 
exemplary Christiaiii and appeared anxious 
to promote amon? his companions and 
Others, the cause of religion. At this early 
period his friends discovered the bent of his 
loaind — that he was desirous of devoting 
{uniself to the gospel ministry. The change 
which had been effected in his heart, seemed 
to give a spring, a new direction to his in^ 
tellectual powers, which had previously been 
puffered to remain, in a degree, inactive. He 
lippeared to thirst after iuiowledge, human 
us well'as divine, although there were sea* 
sons when he manifested something like in- 
disposition to make effort to improve his 
mind. 

In the autumn of 1818, in consequence of 
ft change, or perhaps more properly jan es- 
tablishment of his views on the subject of 
baptism, he requested a dismission from, tlve 
Congregational Church, axid oil \)Rfc *i*^^ ^'^ 
November^ ke was re^larVf i^xttkaaR^'* '^s^^ 
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recommended to the Baptist church 
Princeton and Westminster, with which 
was soon united, after having submitted 
the form of baptism used in that church. 

In the following spring he commenced I 
studies preparatory to a collegiate cours 
but owing to circumstances that need n 
be specified, his preparations for collei 
were extremely deficient — a misfortu 
which he unfeignedly regretted in subs 
quent life. In the niean time, his zeal f 
religion led him to hold meetings in publ: 
and sometimes to officiate as a preache 
He was afterwards convinced that his qu 
lifications for the important office of a n 
nister of Christ, were at this time whol 
inadequate. 

He entered the college in Amherst, Mas 
in 1821, and was graduated in 1825. Whil 
at that institution, his literary, and especi; 
ly his scientific attainments, were respec 
able. In mathematics and philosophy, ] 
sustained a high rank, but on account 
early disadvantages, he was not an emine 
linguist. The progress he afterwards mad 
however, in the study of languages, provt 
that he had a mind capable of improveme 
in any branch of learning. During his cc 
lege life he sustained the character of a co 
sistent and exemplary Christian. Befo; 
he had attended much to the study of the 
^o£^y as SLjfrqfessianf he obtained a license 



pruidi'the gospel, of whidi he made an oc<- 
caAaaakMVUt during^ the courte of his tbeo* 
1m^i£jJ itBdiei. Brevioua to tbe completion . 
plbif collegiate wane, he had been occa- 
mwIlT employed in the boBioeis of initrucr 
S^ ^WidCAl^be^aaiaiTadTantftgethus 
derived, it ^ve him a greater fknuliaritf 
with the elements of knowledge, and an art 
in scrnuniiung the nature of nun, in its dif- 
ferent aspects, for -which he was afterwards 
much distinguished. 

In the autumn of 1825, he became ameniT 
ber of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
wher^ he resided two yeara. His course 
while there, was marked by indwatryt and 
ihe acquisition of much and Taiioos useful 
kuvwiedge. He was not so much the readi 
er of many books as the faithful student of 4 
few. He studied mbjects, rather than textr 
btwks. With the principles of isterpretatloQ 
he became well acquainted, but his delight 
ru in the mazes of metaphj^cal diacussion, 
Ke thoug-ht much, and reasoned much with 
his fellow-students, many of whom can tes- 
tify that his conversation was instructive, 
Perhaps he was too fond of itarting objec- 
lions, but hia motive in this was, not to rnit 
pi^ tfae truths of reli^on;- he resorted to 
ihia means for the purpose of hearing the 
nibtlest objections most ably refuted, and 
thai fortifying his own mind with w^Ml- 



tion. His connexion with the aeininary was 
never dissolved till it was severed by death. 
In the fall of 1827, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a, year or more, as circumstances 
might direct This measure was adopted on 
account of pecuniary embarrassments, and 
he engaged as an agent in the service of the 
American Sunday School Union. In this 
employment he visited several of the south- 
ern states, where his labours greatly sub- 
served the cause of early pious education. 
His exertions were everywhere unremitted 
and successful. 

After his return from the south in the 
spring- of 1828, he was solicited by the so- 
ciety to continue in their service, and to re- 
main during the summer in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. This he consented to do, and . 
during this period, became intimately ao 
quainted with the oflicers and managers of 
the institution. 

In his view there was enough in its ope- 
rations to engage the energies of the moat 
active min4, and to enlist the feelings of the 
most pious heart. He gave himself faith- 
fully to the discharge of his duties. The 
managers, who knew him well at this time, 
speak of him in terms of great affection. 
They represent his manners as being frank 
and ingenuous; his conversation marked by 
acuteness of observation and originality- of 
thoughti his sentiments singularly liberal^ 
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fais piety ardent; and added to these, there 
was a child-like simplicity and openness that 
gsdned ready access fo the heart. 

The summer proving unsuitable for the 
discharge of the duties he had undertaken, 
at the request of the committee, his active 
labours were suspended until the fall. On 
this occasion, with the utmost good feeling 
towards liie committee, although at the 
time in absolute want of money, he express- 
ed to one of the managers his fixed determi- 
nation to refuse the salary for so much of 
the time as his labours were remitted. To 
overcome his scruples, he was requested to 
-prepare some book suitable for the society 
to publish, and consequently commenced 
the History of the Sandwich Islands. While 
thus engaged, he frequently preached to the 
churches of different denominations in Phi- 
ladelphia, where his services, though unaid- 
ed by any arts of oratory, were listened to 
with profound attention. There was a depth 
of thought and warmth of piety, which, add- 
ed to an appearance of perfect sincerity, 
gave an interest to his discourses, which 
inore than compensated for some deficien- 
cies of delivery. 

At the request of the society he visited 
New York in the autumn of 1828, on im- 
portant business. -Under circumstances of 
perplexity, his skill and wisdom were called 
into requisition, and his exetxioiv^ n^cvmv^-^ 
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while they displayed the character of 1 
man, greatly advanced the interests of 1 
American Sunday School Union, and 1 
cause of religion in this country. But 
the midst of these labours, he was brou| 
to a termination of his short and useful li 
He died in New York on the Ist of Mar< 
1829. 

In speaking of his exeltions In their s 
tice^ tiie cdnoiniittee of the Board of Din 
tors pay him a tribute of respect, which 
who know thei circumstances^ must feel 
be just. The following is an extract frc 
their minutes. 

'^ It now becomes the painful duty of tl 
committee to informi the Board, that it I 
pleased Almighty God to call from tii 
into eternity, the Rev. Ephraim Evelei 
one of the agents of the American Sund 
School Union, under their care and din 
tioui While the committee fed it to be th( 
duty humbly to submit to this dispensation 
Divine Providence, and to acknowledged 
goodness of God in all his dealings, whetib 
to them joyous or grievous^ yet 3iey cani 
but deeply lament the death of him, wi 
whom they have been so intimately cc 
iiected, in whom they reposed great coi 
dence, and who was endeared to theint 
many tender ties. 

"In discharging the duties which M 
Eveleth undertook^ he ever acted with it 
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^gour which a perfect consciousness of 

rectitude inspires. Yet on all occasions his 

conduct was governed by that prudence 

which the peculiar delicacy of his situation 

demanded; and the conunittee have not 

marked a single instance of indiscretion in 

the conduct of Mr. Eveleth while acting 

under their direction; and .they cannot but 

mourn their separation from a man they so 

highly esteemed, and with whom they ever 

delighted to act The Board have sustained 

a great loss by the death of that excellent 

man, which very few individuals in our 

country tan repair." 

The work on the Sandwich Islands, which 
death thus prevented his completing, was 
finally assigned by the committee to other 
hands. It of course needed revision, cor- 
rections, and additionsi but notwithstanding 
this, his friends will be gratified to find in it 
the evident traces of his peculiar genius. 
Its design is sufficiently indicated by its title 
page. Without discussing the merits of 
fictitious writing, it may be remarked, that 
the judicious friends of Sabbath-schools have 
for a long time desired the introduction of 
Bobtr truth into juvenile libraries. The book 
now offered to the public, bears this recom- 
mendation. The letters were witten at Phi- 
ladelphia, and addressed to a Sabbath-sc ho- 
lar in Massachusetts. Corrections and ad- 
ditions are indeed made by another \ivi\\^Uvv^ 

B 
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the original design is not altered. The olv 
ject is, to give the scholar a complete under- 
standing ot the glorious things ivhich the 
Gospel has done for the Sandwich Islanders. 
M<iy this kndwledge circulate far and wide, 
and pronaote extensively, in the minds of 
children and youth, an interest in the great 
subject of missions! 

It now remains only to give a brief re- 
presentation of the intellectual and moral 
character of the Rev. Mr. Eveleth. Hia 
mind was undoubtedly of the first order. Had 
it been cultivated with early and uninter- 
rupted care, it would have been capable oi 
almost any attainments. He could seize 
subjects of the utmost difficulty with a 
mighty grasp, and manage them with un- 
common dexterity. His intellect, however 
was wanting in systematic discipline. This 
defect frequently led him into obscurity and 
perplexity. There was sometimes a hazy 
atmosphere about his speculations. Though 
he saw the object distinctly himself, he did 
not always throw around it light enough tc 
satisfy the eyes of others. A more full anc 
varied explanation, served invariably tc 
show, that his first position, although noi 
perspicuously stated, was a reality, and noi 
an imagination. In short, the defect jusi 
noticed did not spring from want of deep and 
correct thought, but was chargeable rathei 
to a want of happy elucidation. It could noi 
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tve existed conjointly with a more finished 
arly education. It was less apparent, the 
lore familiar he became with the efforts of 
omposition; and scarce a doubt remains, 
bat in process of time his vigorous mind 
^OBld have thrown it off entirely?*" ■ 

Mr. Eveleth possessed, to an uncommon 
itent, a knowledge of human nature. Few 
len of his age had studied men with more 
i^d scrutiny. Having had an opportunity 
r observing human life, in all its attitudes, 
9ne ever c^ibited, in remarks upon char- 
:ter, more acumen or penetration. His re- 
larks were often found to be true, even 
here the truth was surprising to those 
ho had ample means of knowing it. And 

justice to his integrity it must be added, 
at whenever his opinions, thus formed, 
•re found to be erroneous, they were rea- 
ly modified or rejected. 
A valued friend of the deceased has re- 
arked, that he possessed an '^ unconquerable 
iependence," " He was grateful for kind- 
ss, but was determined that his sCiccess 
d usefulness should, under God, be the 
suit of personal effort^* No discouraging 
rcumstances could break down his spirits, 

change the constancy of his perseverance. 
lis noble trait in the human mind is somo- 
aes associated with blemishes, but with 
m. it was under the guidance of so much 
ol deliberation, that it sddoxcv^ SS. ^^^^-^ 
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transgressed its proper limits. It led 
on fearlessly towards the completioi 
those high purposes, which his elev 
christian principles had embraced. Tc 
such a spirit quenched, in the mornin; 
life, if vicvred in regard to this world c 
is always melancholy, but becomes do' 
so, when we reflect upon the increased 
ertions made by the denomination of CI 
tians to which he belonged, in common ' 
others, to raise their standard of minis^ 

Sal education; and upon the important 
which his prolonged life would undoubt 
^ have contributed to so desirafble an obje 

I Mr. Eveleth was susceptible, to an unc 

j{ mon degree, of the emotions of frierwU 

His tongue was never polluted with i 
professions of friendly regard. He was s 
j in forming his more intimate attachmc 

"^ but when once formed, they were not ei 

abandoned. He was never governed by 
^ cold and selfish feeling, which looks v 

r friendship only as the avenue to woi 

i! profit or pr^erment, and treads it ui 

^ foot, when it cannot subserve a purposi 

P mean and mercenary'. He despised, (to 

his own words,) **that kind of friendi 
which seeks its own and is cheap, so 1 
as it subserves private interest, but leave 
balm for the wounds it inflicts. '* Thos 
whom his friendship was professedly ext 
/)d^ were sure of his sympathy and assist; 
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in the day of trial and of fearful visitation* 
Not that h^saw no blemishes in his friends, 
or suffered them to pass without faithful re- 
proof; for such a procedure his friendship 
▼as far too sincere. But he would not suf- 
fer any selfish ends to affect his professions 
of kind and tender interest. In this view, 
hisfriends have the most pleasant, and yet the 
most painful recollections. They remember 
with pleasure, that no treachery ever falsified 
the warm expressions of his devoted friend- 
ship; but solemn are their sensations when 
they reflect, that his voice, once so full of 
sympathy and tenderness, is silent in death. 
Dear and valued was thy love, departed broth- 
er, nor shall it be forgotten I 

Our closing remarks will be confined to 

his religious character. His doctrinal views 

were strictly evangelical, and he was also 

firmly fixed in the peculiar sentiments of 

the Baptist denomination. But his views 

of religion were enlightened, enlarged and 

liberal. He regretted the extremes to 

which religious parties have gone at the 

present day, especially where the points in- 

Yolved are not essential to salvation. And 

even where the contest turns upon topics of 

Tital interest, his opinion was, that the 

spirit of controversy, as it exists among us, 

is advancing to an unwarrantable extent of 

party declamation, and personal abuse — axv 

opinion much more common, 'wlt.Yv \\\e, \>^<^- 

B 2 
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pie of this country, . than angry disputai 
are apt to imagine. / His religiojiis opinio 
it is true, were sincerely formed, and firn 
established; and were substantially such 
have been maintained and illustrated by t 
fathers of the protestant church. But 
thought it much more important that the 
principles should dwell in the heart, a 
work their silent way, as in the days of I 
ritan memory, than that they should appc 
in frightful array, on the blood-stained are 
of Christian warfare. The progress of : 
fidel principles, in this country, he was ofl 
heard to deplore, and, with reason, to i 
prehend that it might lead to some dis; 
trous result; but even this, he thought, 
stead of being discouraged, would gs 
ground by contentions among Christians. 
Mr. Eveleth's personal piety was since 
and unaffected. It led him to pant for a cloi 
conformity to the moral image of God, and 
strive to exhibit, in his life, a nearer rese: 
blance to the example of Christ It constrain 
him to desire, and labour, and pray, for the 
around him. Those who were connect 
with him by the ties of friendship or of ] 
lationship, were particularly the objects 
his earnest prayer, solicitous attention, a 
frequent expostulation. It was this sai 
principle of personal piety which led h: 
to make great sacrifices for the cause 
Christ It was this that induced him 
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look abroad with expanded views, upon the 
desolations of Zion, and to form his pur- 
poses in a measure corresponding. It was 
personal piety, deeply fixed and constantly 
operathigy that sustained him in the midst 
of numerous privations and sufferings ^ and 
had his life been spared to a goodly old age, 
we doubt not that the same divine principle 
wovld have impelled him to noble and effec- 
tual exertions in the cause of humanity and 
rdigivu 

As piety appears with the best advantage 
At the dyine hour, it seems natural that the 
attendoii otthe reader should now be direct- 
ed to the closing scene of Mr. Eveleth's 
Hie. Hu sickness was unexpected and short, 
and accompanied during a part of the time 
with a delirium, which rendered all conver- 
fladbay on his part) extremely difficult He 
w»By however, attended by a class-mate, and 
flMBT* other solicitous friends, who learned 
mvch of his religious feelings. They have 
udtedly spoken of his resignation, and his 
vUHagness to depart and be with Christ 
Tk/Bj Ibave ' myfully referred to his death, as 
AuBiahfaug^ mothec testimony to the triumph 
of frith m the Redeemer. With this con- 
to his surviving friends we might 
this* narrative, but truth requires us to 
what we have frequently heard, what 
of his relatives would wish us to ^w^- 
and what, we doubt not^ his swcix.^<i 
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Spirit would desire tts not to conceal- 
on his dying bed lie deeply deplored 
vant of spiriluahty in hia past life. H 
mented that he had been so much dev 
to the world, and its trifling vanities, an 
little to the Saviour's holy cause. This 
may well serve as an admonition, an 
suited to arouse the slumbers of those, 
though profeisedly set apart to the s 
ministry of reconciliation, are less seri 
ly devoted to the work, than was the sul 
of this haEty memoir. 

But we cannot, need not, enlarge— Ti 
the language of a long tried friend ol 
deceased, " he is cut down in "the mid 
life, of usefulneBs, and of much promisi 
has left the legacy of a good name, ant 
memory will be blessed." 

To the intimate friends of the deces 
it may be Gratifying to read the folic 
notices of hu last hours, made at the 
by a pious friend, who attended him. 

When the strength of his malady hai 
come such, that hid physician thought 
past recovery, he was advised of his c( 
tion, and though not aware of It befon 
calmly replied, " I am content." 

When hia friend repeated these wi 
*' God has confirmed his promise b 
oath, that by two immutable things 
which it was impossible for God to lie 
might hnYt Strong coosoUtion, who 
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refuge to lay hold upon the hope 

re us;" and then asked him, ^'Is it 

you, my brother?" he replied, " It 

iquested a portion of Scripture to be 
» him; and the 86th Psalm being 
\ far -as to the close of the 7th verse, 
\ day of my trouble I wiU call upon 
>r thou wilt answer Sfte;" he said, 
(vill do." 
a considerable interval of silence, 
aloud, ^* Thert is an end to all contrth 
I have peace with Chd; peace and joy 
oly Ghost; Satan must be and wiU he 
i" Ji(m much mor^ eonjidenee I have in 
n I had three weeks ago. It has been 
* me that I have been afflktedJ*^ 
i such sentiments and feelings as 
id his immortal Spirit return to God, 
ve it . -ih 
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My dear young friend^ 

W^,.J[ive at a period when Christians are 
makiflg great efforts to extend the light of 
the gospel to the remote and uncivilized 
portions of the globe. It is desirable that 
these operations of benevolence should be 
fully understood and appreciated by all 
classes of the community; but it is peculiar- 
ly important that the young, those on whom 
must soon rest the respofnsibility of carrying 
forward or of retarding these noble enter- 
prises, should be well instructed as to their 
nature and consequences. 

It gives me pleasure to learn, that you feel 
an interest in the welfare and success of those 
missionaries, who are labouring among the 
heathen in various parts of the world; and 
I will cheerfully give you the inforrtx^Xvoxv 
you desire respecting that slatitm \o ^\v\Ocs. 
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0-a-hu, 27 miles north-west from Moro- 
kai, is 46 miles long and 23 broad, and has 
a population of 20,000. 

Tau-ai, 75 miles north-west from Oahu, 
33 miles long and 28 broad, contains 10,000 
people. 

These islands were discovered by the cele- 
brated English navigator, Captain James 
Cook, in the year 1778, and received from 
him their present name in honour of Earl 
Sandwich, then first lord of the Admiralty. 
Captain Cook spent several months among 
them, in refitting his ships, bound on farther 
voyages of discovery, and in bartering with 
the natives for such provisions as their isl- 
ands afforded. These provisions, consisting 
of fowls, hogs, potatoes, taro, and plantains, 
were brought in abundance, and exchanged 
for iron tools, nails, and some other trifling 
articles, highly esteemed by the savages. 

Much. of the kindness with which these 
superstitious beings treated the strangers, 
niay perhaps be attributed to a tradition 
prevalent among them. It was believed that 
Orono, one of the ancient kings of Hawaii, 
kavmg slain his wife in a fit of paftBion, he- 
panae gloomy and sullen ; and after wander- 
^g in this state through the islands, with- 
out finding any relief for his melancholy, 
•Jid at length becoming delirious, embarked 
^tt the ocean in a frail canoe, and was never 
more heard of by his subjects. After his 
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departure he was deified and worshippi 
them; and the idea prevailing that C 
vould at some future time return, it v» 
Btrane;e that these ignorant people si 
imagine, when they first saw the shi 
the loreigiiers, that they were brinjfing 
their god in triumph. This god they the 
they discovered in the person of Ca 
Cook. It was perfectly natural, then 
that they should cover their faces, and 
trate themselves on the ground in bis 
sence. They also presented him gil 
Tarious kinda, and even paid him such 
gious homage as is generally offered I 
idolatrous people, under the power of 
fanaticism. 

Captain Cook, by taking advantag 
these circumstances, soon gained thei 
tire confidence, and acquired an unlii 
control over tltem. For some time then 
a constant interchange of kind office 
tween him and Teraiobu, the old king 
chiefs and people showing the strai 
every mark of respect and deference. 

Uut this state of mutual good feeiinj 
not long continue. Much that was no^ 
the external appearance of the newcor 
and which at first bad a very powerfu 
fluence on the minds of the natives, had 
ceued to attract their admiration; anc 
familiarity with which they were tre; 
gre&Hy diminished their dread of Caj 
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Cook, jf not their respect for him. Had he 
been fully aware that his influence or power 
over them was fast declining, caution niight 
have prevented the fatal disaster that after- 
wards befel him. Some unhappy and ill- 
timed events took place, which greatly alien- 
ated the kind feelings of the natives, and led 
them finally to desire no farther acquaint- 
ance with their new friends, who regarded 
g;ood faith, and personal rights and feelings, 
only as they could be made subservient to 
ends purely private and selfish. 

The first indication of an unfavourable 
change in the minds of the natives, was the 
marked disrespect with which they treated 
the foreigners. From disrespect they pro- 
ceeded to slight insults and injuries; and 
these were followed by an air of conscious 
raperiority, by an austerity, of manner, and 
by an usurpation of authority on the part of 
the English, which, instead of allaying, was 
well csdculated to kindle into revenge the 
unfriendly feelings which had already been 
acited. Mutual distrust and jealousy seem- 
ed DOW ripening into determined and open 
hostility. Scarcely a day passed which did 
lot witness a disturbance of some kind, re- 
ntting either from the petty thefts commit- 
ted by the natives, or from a disposition to 
Itfranize, too obvious among their guests. 

An event of considerable moment, which 
happened as the ships wer© pre^w^xv^v^ 
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leave the harbour of Kearakekua, where tl 
had been for some time stationed, I will 
late to you with some particularity, ai 
seems to stand prominent among the can 
which led to the unhappy catastrophe t 
afterwards took place there. At that pi 
was a Morai, or burial place, in which w 
deposited the bones of the kings and chi 
who had been deified. This spot was e 
rounded by a strong fence of considers 
height, and within the enclosure was a U 
pie, where sacrifices were offered to the i 
gods, many of which stood around, as ii 
guard the sacred place. 

It is not strange that an ignorant and i< 
atrous people should hold the place wh 
all their religious rites were perform 
where stood the images of their gods^ \ 
where lay the relics of their ancestors, 
culiarly sacred. Any sacrilegious encroa 
ment upon such consecrated ground wo 
awaken in their minds horror and alarm. 

Captain Cook, wishing to obtain so 
wood for the use of his ships, went on sh 
with a number of his men, intending to p 
chase and c^rry away the fence which sti 
around the Moral — an intention equally ' 
kind and unwise. Not suspecting that 
reputation and influence with the nati' 
were greatly diminished, he confidently > 
j>ected that his proposal would be install 
complied with by the prie.'sl «ceA Ocv\r.^'&. 
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n compensation for the fence, he offered 
them two iron hatchets. Surprised, not so 
much at the contemptible price offered, as 
at the proposal for a traffic in which their 
religious scruples would by no meajis per- 
mit them to engage, they declined the con- 
tract 

Exasperated that the chiefs should pre- 
sume to deny a request made by himself, 
Cook immediately ordered his men to force 
their way into the Moral, break down the 
fence, and convey it to the boats. The isl- 
anders followed to witness the i-esult, and 
^ere filled with dismay at seeing the man- 
sions of the dead violated, and their sacred 
itnages demolished or borne away by the 
lumds of foreign enemies. 

That it might not appear that he had 
wrested property from a body of ignorant 
people unable to defend themselves, without 
at least the appearance of making payment 
for what he took, Captain Cook made a sc- 
c<>nd offer of the hatchets, which being re- 
used, he added a third, saying, "Take 
them or nothing." The priest and people, 
although exceedingly enraged at this out- 
'agt, had not, at the moment, resolution or 
presence of mind enough to prevent its 
completion, and the fence was actually cai*- 
'icd to the ships. 

The next day, Feb. 5, 1779, the tents vfere. 
•truck, and every thing taken on Vioa.vA,Tt^^^ 

02 
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«• 
, i \vhich they had come on shore, Cook or 

* '•^' ed his men to retreat to the boats wl 

were near. The other armed boats, ha'' 
seen the dangers that surrounded t 
; \ friends, had advanced to help them. , 

■ i as they were about to enter the boats, r 

\. was brought that a chief, much estee 

by the natives, had been shot by one of 
boats in the bay. This greatly enraged tl 
and although Cook had no hand in his dc 
I and was even ignorant of the fact, their 

\ was principally directed towards him. 1 

even went so far as to assail him wiui stc 
in consequence of which he turned and 
another savage dead. At the same time 
forces who had come up in the boats, se 
, their countrymen retreating, fired upon 

natives. This was followed by a seen 
/ wild confusion and horror. The infuri 

* multitude, still more enraged by the fi 

I of the men in the boats, and emboldene 

the retreat of those on the shore, raisinj 
most savage yells, rushed upon the lattt 
a body. These, turning about for sel 
fence, received a volley of stones from 
natives, by which four of their number "" 
killed, and four others badly wounded. 
In the midst of this scene of dismay 
death. Captain Cook, wishing to stop 
effusion of blood, ran to the shore; and 
being able to make himself heard in 
midst of the tumult, waved his hat, 
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1 for the mariners in the boats to cease 
the firing which had been begun with- 
is orders. But whilst he was thus en- 
1, he was stabbed in the back by one of 
liefs, and fell headlong into the water, 
us died that enterprising and renowned 
Captain Cook! 

lould not have detailed thus particular- 
\ circumstances which led to this me- 
oly occurrence, if they did not throw 
on the character and condition of the 
lers at the period when they took place, 
interest in these misguided people, and 
desire to know more ab9Ut them, have 
bated, I presume, by having learned 
thing of their early history, and the 
itable result of this first visit of the 
peans. 

r many years after this event, little was 
n of the Sandwich Islands. They were 
ionally visited by foreign ships, but it 
lot until near the commencement of the 
Dt century that they began to attract 
ttention of the •civilized world to adj^. 
derable extent About that time, Ta-^'/,' 
meha, the king of Hawaii, haying by 
lest acquired dominion over all th- 
islands, became anxious that his suf 
should enjoy the benefits arising frc* 
:ourse and trade with strangers; anu 
ary to the practice of his predecessors, 
^d all who touched there vrith ^jc^^^X-Vxciai* 
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ness and generosity. In consequence of th 
he was more frequently than before visit 
by American and English vessels — until 
length) before the missionaries arrived th< 
in 1820, his islands had become a favour 
place of resort for ships of all nations, 
their voyages across the North Paci 
Ocean. 

I shall endeavour, in future letters, 
give you a correct view of the character a 
habits of the Sandwich Islanders, previou! 
to their receiving the American missioi 
ries; and afterwards point out the benei 
which, by the blessing of God, have reau 
ed from missionary labours. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



' My dear L. 

Having in a former letter given you 

. account of the discovery of the Sandwi 

^slflilfbi and of the death of Captain Coc 

ur discoverer, I shall proceed to sh< 

I the circumstances in which the Ame 

missionaries found the inhabitants 

r first landing among them, in the Spri: 

r.^SO; and firsts I will describe their p( 

al appci^u*aiice. They have all dark co] 

.xionsy tbeir hair being of a browni 

black^juid neither entirely curling, like th 
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of the African, nor always strait, like that 
of the North American Indian. Their coun- 
tenances are rather full and open, their bo- 
dies generally well formed, and ther move- 
ments majestic and graceful. 

As to size, there is a surprising difference 
between the lower class of people and the 
chiefs or nobles, — the former being of small 
stature, and meagre appearance; while the 
latter have not only very large frames, but are 
extremely cor|)ulent; some of them so much 
80, as to be scarcely able to walk, or make 
any other exertion. This difference in size 
arises probably from difference of diet and 
mode of living; the chiefs living at their 
ease, and enjoying every luxury the islands 
afford, while the poorer people are pining 
with hunger and wretchedness. 

I cannot, however, give you a better idea 
of the general appearance of these savages, 
than you may get by reading the following 
description of them, takenfrom the Journal 
of Mr. Stewart. 

**A first sight of these wretched crea- 
tures," he says, '*was almost overwhelming. 
Their naked figures and wild expression of 
countenance, their black hair streaming in 
the wind as they hurried the canoe over the 
Water, with all the cap;er action and muscu- 
lar po^vet- of 'vv*.:;-;'.^-;, tiveir ra.pid and uii in- 
telligible exclamations, and whole exhibition 
of uncivilized character, gave to lliRSa >!cifc 
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the calabashes which contain their food a 
drink, and the instruments they employ 
the cultivation of the ground, and in th< 
simple manufactures. 

The mats which are so much used are 
two kinds, the one being made of a sped 
of rush, and the other of palm leaves. The 
is also a variety among them as to size a 
texture, for while some are large and vc 
coarse, others which are smaller, reseml 
the Leghorn hats in fineness and delica;C 
In the braiding of these mats, which is do 
entirely by the hands, the natives exhil 
considerable taste and skill, interWeati 
them with gr^ss of different dyes, in siici 
manner as to form a pleasing variety 
figures. The number of mats employi^ 
forming a couch depexSfis on the nok 
him who is to rest upon it; the beds of 1) 
chiefs consistins^tometimes of thirty^ fi;d 
or even more Sucknesses, — and the to* 
classes contenAg themselves with t siflg 
mdLj-^r at most with two or three; Mils< 
a flBi close fabric wer^ formerly used ail, 
defence from the weapons of a foe in tin 
of war, being thrown over the shouMieM ai 
fastened in ^ont, so as to cover the parti < 
the body most in danger of receiving a M 
tal wound. :\ 

The calabashes, which are formed JHi 
the shells of gourds, are of yarioiis 
io consequence of the c^^re 
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ti?es to fasteii bandages around them while 
''still i^rowing, so as to adapt them to difTe- 
it&t uses. Some have the form of dishes, 
uul serve to contain their puddingy, vege- 
tables, &c* Others are in the shape of long 
Becked bottles, holding their water; while 
others still, are furnished with close covers, 
Bwde also of the gourd. They are often 
iparked by a heated instrument, in such a 
i&aimer as to giti|| them the appearance of 
^g painted in f variety of handsome de- 

The dress worn by these islanders is sim- 
ple^ and when well arranged, convenient 
ttid becoming. That of the men consists of 
a moriQ, .or girdle of tapa^ or native cloth, 
pine or ten feet in length; and over this 
is worn tkkiheij or mantle, about two yards 
square, which, passing under one arm, and 
^g fastened in a knot on the opposite 
alkomder, leaves one shoulder, and arm un- 
covered, and at liberty. The females wear 
a pauj or piece of cloth, several yards in 
length, anff" one in breadth, wrapped about 
tiie body, from the waist to the knees, so as 
fo bear some resemblance to a full petticoat. 
To this is added a mantle of larger size than 
that used by the men, jthro wn carelessly over 
^ shoulders, and covering sometimes both, 
^d sometimes but one of them. 

The tapa, of which these garments are 
made^ is manufactured by the iemsX'^^'co'Kv 
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the inner bark of the paper mulberi 
is cultivated in large quantities for 
pose. By cutting the bark from t 
the bottom, it is easily taken from 
in a single piece; the outer coat ha^ 
removed, it is flattened by rolling, 
immersed in water, where it is su 
remain until it is covered with a 
glutinous substance. It is then t: 
and beaten with an instrument of ha 
to the desired thinness. If great< 
or breadth is required, other piec 
bark are added, and the whole is b 
til it becomes of an uniform textur 
pieces of this cloth are made almc 
thinness of muslin or crape; othe 
the thickness of paper, and others : 
as thick as morocco, and glazed : 
manner as to resemble it consideral 
last mentioned kind is reserved fo 
of the chiefs. 

The natives contrive also to var 
pearance of the tapa, by carving ■ 
of the instrument with which it ii 
so that they may, at pleasure, lea> 
pression resembling dimity, cordec 
or diaper, on the cloth. It is sc 
worn without farther preparation ; 1 
frequently it is stained with a v 
beautiful colours. The whole piec 
been stained throughout with a sii 
may be again stamped with ot 
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IS of a piece of bamboO^which is so cut 
u to represent the intended figTl^"M8tani> 
ii^ been covered vith the colour or coluu^ 

•o be adtled, is carefully and closely pressed 
^J the hand upon the cloth. 

The tapa is not durable, neither can it be 
vuhed, unless it has been soaked in the oil 
of the cocoa-nut, which causes it to shed 
Water, and also to last longer. The very 
i^t kinds, however, soon wear out, and 
garments made of them require to be re- 
placed every few weeks. This, together 
with the time requisite for making the cloth, 
Knders .it almost impossible to supply the 
*«it» of all the population. 

"The tapa moe, or cloth for sleeping," 
Wy3 Mr. Stewart, "is the largest in sizej 
Wch sheet, ten of which, fastened together 
M one end, form a bed-cover, being as large 
la an ordinary counterpane." 
Besides the dress already described, which 

' la common to all classes, there are the fea- 
tliered cloak and cap, worn by persons of the 
iughest rank, and by them only on extraor- 
dinary occasions. The cloaks are of diffe- 
'Wl lengths, and are made from a piece of 
Mt-work, so closely covered with feathers, 
*• to present a surface almost equalling 
Telret in glossiness and softness. These 
feathers are of yariofib hues, red, yellow, 
pKen, black and white, tastefully airan^ed. 

m »Uipes, triaitglea, crescents, &,c--, at fe*; 
D 3 
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togiether, and serves for a det^nce as well as 
covering for the head. Over this frame ai 

{>iece of net'Work is fastened, into whicla 
eathers are wrought, in the same manner 
as on the cloaks. The manufacture of these 
two articles costs much labour;, they are 
therefore seldom used, and highly valued. 

The natives of these islands very seldonr 
cover either their heads or their feet, et^ 
ceptjng that when they are about to travtt- 
over burnt atones, they sometimes use ■ 
kind of sandal, made of cords, twisted fronc 
the fibres of the cocoa-nut. They usuall ' 
cut their hair very close about the forehcaM 
imd, ears, allowing it to remain long on th- • 
top of the head and towards the neck; tlk. 
edges about the temples are turned bat^ 
with a sort of paste, made of clay or lim^ 
which they keep in small balls, and moists' 
with their mouths when they wish to male 
use of it. 

Both setes are fond of ornaments, a.1 
though contrary to the customs of moS 
Other islands of the Pacific; they never s' 
tach them to their ears. They decora.* 
their heads and necks with wreaths, vac 
pf them verr beautiful, formed vX, hri^' 
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rs; berries of a bright orange colour, 
g a strong pesfume; or of feathers, 
1 closely together, in alternate drcles, 
pious colours. They also wear neck- 
of shells, whales' teeth and coral; but 
jnly bracelet worn, consists of two 
, fastened on the back of the wrists by 
til cord. They have another ornament, 
I in dancing is worn upon the ankles, 
Dut the arms, consisting of a piece of 
ork, to which small shells, dogs' teeth, 
nething similar, are fastened, in order 
by striking against each other, they 
produce a sound corresponding with 
otions of the dancer, 
e inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
bose of most of the other islands of the 

c, have the habit of tattooing or jo^tme- 
r their skins; this is done in tifie follow- 
lanncr. The figure to be impressed is 
lightly marked upon the flesh, in black 

the skin upon these lines is then 
ed with a sharply pointed instrument, 
1 has previously been dipped in a black 

This instrument pierces so deeply as 
ise the blood to flow, and the wounds 
ong in healing; but when perfectly 

d, a black ridge is left, which ever 
remains, though rendered less distinct 

e, This operation is always performed 
great exactness and re^l^xvt^^ ^ws\r.- 

covering a consideriJfiVfc "^^x. ^^ ^^ 

i 
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ody, and at others, only one ot two limb 
Diis is the only peo^e, excepting the fit 
2etdaoders, who tattoo the face. 

It is difficult to determine from what th 
barbarous custom took its rise. It seen 
probable, however, that like the practice > 
pulling out the teeth, cutting the flesh, ai 
mutilating the body, it was first done 
commemoration of the death of near friend 
or persons of distinction. It is used as 
memorial of great events in the history • 
a nation, and serves as a badge to disti 
guish not only different chiefs, but all the 
slaves and dependants. You may form 
idea of the strange effect of this practii 
ivhen applied to the face, by reading i 
Ellis' description of the guide who acc< 
panied him in his journey around Haw 

"He was," says Mr. Ellis, "rather a 
gular looking little man, between forty 
fifty years of age. A thick bunch of I 
black, curling hair shaded his wrir 
forehead; and another bunch of the 
kind hung down behind each of his 
The rest of his head was cropped as 
as shears could make it. His small 
eyes were ornamented with tattooed va 
semicircles. Two goats, impressed 
same indelible manner, stood ramp? 
each brow; one, like the supporter o 
of arms, stood on each side of bis n< 
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t guaft*ded the corners pf his month. 
er part of his. beard was shireA 
t that which grew under U* ch}a 
n together, brsdded for an inch or 
then tied in a knot, while the ettre* 
;low the knot spread out in curls 
sel. A light kihei was carelessly 
vrer yne shoulder, aiffl tied in a knot 
lier, and a large fan, made of cocoa* ^ 
3, in his hand, served to be^^t away 
or the boys, when either became 
rous or troublesome.^ 
now, my dear L., mentioned some 
cumstances thft afiect particularly 
3nal copifort md Aorenience of 
»r people. Compgmg tlidr situa** 
I our own, how fMgt is the con^ 
[ow greil are /ujSl^niYileges, and 
t are our obligations to onr common 
»ho has secured to us these privi* 
It us be grateful for those blessings 
we are thus undeservedly distin- 
and above all, let us remember that 
lanner in which we improve them* 
one day be called into judgmeub 

* Yours, 

£.£. 
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habits of the Sandwich Islanders, it is ne* 
cessary that you tfiould be aware of the wt 
difTerenqe which exists between the condi- 
tion of the chiefs, or privileged class, and 
that of the poorer or labouring classes; 
This distinction arises from their system of 

foveminent, which is an absolute monarchy, 
'he destiny of "all the islands is at the dis- 
posal of one individual, who niles the peo- 
ple, under the title of king. The propert^i 
and even the lives of his subjects, are at his 
disposaL His power over them is un- 
limited. 

' BeforetheconquestofTamehameha,each 
island, and in^me instances, each district 
into which the islands wtre divided, wU 
governed by an independent king. But at 
present, the ki^ of all th9 islands has pow- 
er to appoint governors from among tbs 
chiefs, at his awn pleasure! and#o plaU 
them over islands or districts, as he deeini 
expedient. He also can command, at will, 
any amount of tribute within the power of 
his subjects to pay, from any portion of hU 
dominions. Besides the stated atinuid taV, 
consisting of the produce of the countJT, 
whatever it may be, such as hogs, dogs, fisbt 
fowl, and vegetables; or of manufactured 
articles, can^et, fishing nets, tapa "i^^^ 
tec.; he m1^, and frequently does, levy aiv 
Other tax he 'pleases. The people br" 
- whatever he dAnands, atid pUc« it Kt 
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does not always, however, conde- 
ask for what JbHjpWishes to obudn* 
uits are frequently commissioned 
hat he desires, wherever it may be 
lether it be the personal property 
iefs or common people; and this is 
lout giving notice of the intention, 
ing a reason for the act. But it 
! for the poor sufferers if the evil 
here, which is by no means the 

iefs exercise the same control over 
le of the particular districts they 
hat the king does over the inhabit 
all the islands. Th^ese govemors 
numerous, and each being sur- 
by many personal friends and at* 
who are all fed from his store- 
e burden of supponlng them falls 
lough on the people. 
3rtion of time which is not devoted 
iefs to eating, drinking, and sleep- 
liefly occupied in the sports and 
mmon in the country, and in wit« 
he exhibitions of the dancers, or 
to the performances of musicians. 
> supermtend, to some extent, the 
r those of their subjects if ho are 
ely around them. The ttien of the 
Lss are required to cultiYat^ the 
struct the houses, nwk&.^tiKK^Afli^ 
nsf kc; while iVie temsSM «e^ ^^ 
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gaged in manufacturing cloth, mats, a 
various kinds of ornaments. But in t 
labour, there is not the smallest indue 
to industry, excepting what arises frc 
solute want among the people, and tl 
in which they are held by the chie! 
they have nothing which they can pr 
call their own. Indeed, they seem t 
no idea of the nature of personal rigfa 
property. Whatever produce they ai 
to raise, or by any other means to ( 
more than to meet an annual stated 
liable to be snatched from them at at 
ment by the chiefs. Two-thirds of 
thing that is brought to market by thi 
mon people, is required, by a standinj 
to be given directly to these- hard mi 
and even the little that remains ia 
forced away by persons appointed fi 
purpose, by the chiefs. To all this inl 
oppression tbe poor native bows "in 
despair. 

The servants too, who, by command 
king or chiefs, are in the constant hi 
oppressing the people, soon become 
selves a privileged class, and entit 
pilfer whatever falls in their way. Th 
working classes are reduced to abje 
verty,ifnot to absolute starvation. Th 
dom enjoy a full meal, especially of tl 
ter kinds of food, being confined to to, 
sal^ as tbur main articles of subeis 
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That you may form an adequate idea of the 
extent to which this oppression is carried, I 
will give you a fact, related by one of the 
missionaries, as having happened within his 
knowledge in the island of Oahu. 

**A poor man,** says he, "by some means 
obtained possession of a pig, when too small 
to make a meal for his family. He secreted 
it at a distance from his house, and fed it 
t|}I it had grown to a size suiEcient to afford 
the desired repast. It was then killed, and 
put into an oven, with the same precaution 
of secrecy; but when almost prepared for 
Appetites whetted by long anticipation to an 
exquisite keenness, a caterer of the royal 
household unhappily came near, and, at- 
tracted to the spot by the savoury fumes of 
the baking pile, deliberately took a seat till 
the animal was cooked, and then bore off the 

tromised banquet without ceremony or apo* 

Such being the practice of the chiefs and 
nobles, it seems but natural to expect that 
the people themselves, impelled by the crav- 
ings of hunger, should pilfer from each 
other, and even from their masters, if it 
Could be done without detection. This in- 
deed is the case. Fraud, deceit, and theft, 
tte just as common as opportunity will al- 
low; and as a necessary consequence of these 
rices, we find among them mutual distrust, 
• Utehood and treachery. No msa c^xk vtxx^"^ 
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even his friend — nor has he anj 
anticipate that to-morrow he sha 
fruit of to-day's labour. All thai 
is anxiety and fear — all that is fi 
certainty and doubt. 

You will now wish to know i 
food, of which the higher class< 
large a proportion, consists. Tl 
animal food excepting hogs, d( 
turtle and fishj and the vegetab 
taro, sweet potato, bread fruit, 
sugarcane, plantain, &c. Then 
also found water and musk meloi 
dance, the seeds, having been int 
foreign ships. 

The dogs in these Islands are 
large, having long coarse hair, 
crooked legs. They are not dc 
like ours, but herd and feed with 
in the open field. Their flesh is 
the same manner as that of the I 
is baked in the following way 
having been dug in the ground, 
feet deep, and two, or two and 
across, the bottom is covered with 
upon these a quantity of dry wood 
which having been kindled, is co 
other stones. When the stonei 
come sufliciently heated, the u 
is removed, and the articles to 
well wrapped in large plants 
are placed on the lower stones. 
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then thrown over them, to create a steam, 
the stones which were removed from the 
top are replaced, and the whole is closely- 
covered with earth. The food thus buried 
is soon cooked by the heat and steam, and 
eaten with avidity by the natives. 

Fish is frequently eaten raw, and some- 
times alive, by these people. Mr. Stewart 
has given us the following account of a cir- 
cumstance he witnessed during a morning 
visit to the king. "Pauahi, one of his 
queens, was seated on the ground, with a 
large wooden tray in her lap. On this a 
monstrous cuttle.-fish had just been placed, 
ft^sh from the sea, and in all its life and vi- 
gour. The queen had taken it up in both 
her hands, and brought its body to her 
niouth: and by a single application of her 
teeth, the black juices and blood with which 
it was filled, gushed over her face and neck, 
^Mle the long sucking arms of the fish, in 
the convulsive paroxysm of the operation, 
^ere twisting and writhing about her head. 
Occupied as both hands and mouth were, 
8he could only give us the salutation of a 
^od. It was the first time either of us had 
seen her majesty; and we soon took our de- 
parture, leaving her, as we found her, in the 
^ull enjoyment of the luxurious luncheon. " 

The taro is the chief article of food among 
the poorer people, as I have already told 
you; and indeed it serves the double ^ur^ose 
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of bread and vegetables for the whole natio: 
It is a species of the plant which in ma] 
parts of America is known as the Indian 
French turnip. The root of the taro, < 
b^ing thoroughly baked or boiled, loses i 
peculiarity of taste, and resembles goodbrefl 
Of the taro when baked is made the favour! 
article of food called poe. This operati' 
although simple is laborious, and perform 
by the men. • The taro, by being beat 
with a stone somewhat like a pestle, a 
occasionally moistened with, water, may 
length be moulded into a mass like doug 
It is then put into a calabash, and wai 
having been added till it is of the thinnc 
of paste, it is set by for fermentation* T 
poe may be used in a day or two after th 
but a preferefice is given to that which I 
stood four or five days. "It is eaten," 88 
Mr. Stewart, " by thrusting the fore-fing 
of the right hand into the mass, and secun 
as much as will adhere to it, in passing it 
the mouth, with a hasty revolving motion 
the hand and finger. The only name of t 
fore-finger is derived from this use of 
' Ka rima poe,' the finger poe, or poe £ 
ger." 

Taro, beaten in the way I have describe 
but not having been wet, is of great use 
one of the sea-stores of the native vessels; 
it may be kept for many months, and mo 
tened so as to produce soft poe, at pleasui 
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The bread fruit is also a valuable article 
of food. It is prepared for use by taking it 
from the tree while still unripe, and throw*- 
ing it upon burning coals. The outer coat, 
which is somewhat like that of the water 
melon, soon becomes burnt and black, while 
the inner part is roasted like a potatoe. 
When sufficiently cooked the rind may be 
easily removed, and the remainder is ready 
for use, having the taste of the hard boiled 
yolk of an egg. 

The cocoa nut, which you have probably 
seen, is of great use to the natives, in many 
respects. It is very large, sometimes eigh- 
teen inches in circumference^ enclosed by a 
thick fibrous rind. Within the shell, which 
is extremely hard, is a kernel, of a delicate 
whiteness, very palatable, and containing in 
its centre a quantity of delicious nijiky fluid, 
sometimes amounting to a quart The shells 
of these nuts, which are quite capacious, 
serve many purposes in the domestic affairs 
of the people; and from the fibres of the 
rind, a kind of strong cordage is made, used 
m rigging the native vessels, and in many 
other instances, where a secure mode of fas- 
tening is desired. 

Besides these natural productions of the 
Islands, many foreign vegetables have been 
introduced — such as onions, beans, cucum- 
bers, cabbages, squashes, &.c. liii^LYdsv ^wrcv 
thrivea there, and will brob^iA^ ^wsti \i^ ^'^'' 
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tensively used. Oranges, lemons, gnpe*« 
figs, pine-apples, tamarinds, and other fruits* 
have been cultivated to some extent, by fbr- 
ugners resident at the Islands. 

Thus you Bee that the chiefs may tntlyl* 
sud to live at their ease, enjoying a profu- 
sion of the produce of the land and sea, and 
faavingno other care but "/OM^, andtodrini^ 
and to be merry." I have before told you 
that this class of people were excessivelT 
corpulent, which is doubtless caused by th^ 
quantity and quality of the food which thej 
consume. The favourite pot, above »* 
other things, tends to this vast increase <> 
size. Mr. Stewart states that he never sa** 
but two of the chiefs, whose weight was nC 
^xxli^ous. As examples I will mentivl 
Kuakini, governor of Hawaii, who, whe3 
but twenty-five years of age, weighed thrfr* 
hundred and twenty-five pounds; and Wv 
hinepio, governess of Mni, whose wugl*. 
was not less than four hundred poimdft' 
We are told that some of the females i>: 
rank, who are gradually adopting the modtf 
of dress which they see among the EngUst 
and American ladies on the Islands, are b«r 
coming dissatisfied with their own corpulea'* 
figures, and are thinking of eoHiig Am poi^ 
that their size may diminish, and th^ eMAs' 
mt bttttr. 

Before closing this letter I will tell you \gi 
whM manner the food' above deicnbed la 
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served and eaten. Formerly the only articles 
used to contain the food of all classes, were 
wooden diAes and calabashes. By means 
of intercourse with vessels from Canton, the 
chiefs have now supplied themselves to a 
considerable extent with pieces of china, 
from which they take their meals. These 
they usually take four times in the course 
of a day; one quite early in the morning; 
another at ten or eleven o'clock, A. M.; a 
third at about four P. M.; and the fourth 
late in the evening. 

Although the chiefs have adopted the 
manners of foreigners, so far as to have their 
food served on china dishes, yet they have 
neither chairs, tables, knives or forks; but 
these dishes being placed on the floor, they 
surround them, sitting, or rather reclining 
on their mats. The meat is separated, or 
torn in pieces, by the hands of the servants, 
after which all the company partake of it, 
conveying it to their mouths with their fin- 
gers, and all eating from the same dish. 

The female chiefs are in the habit of keep- 
ing pigs or dogs about them, as pets, or fa- 
Tourites. These are permitted to take their 
portions from the same dish with their 
mistresses, and receive no reprimand, ^'un- 
less they should be so ill-bred as to put their 
fair^ut as well as their no$e8^ into the food, 
when a gentle tap may remind tSxexcv. oi^ V^v 
ter manners." These pel^ Yvv«^ vcAfc^^ 
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great privileges of various kinds. One, a 
hog weighing four or five hundred pounds, 
is particularly mentioned, as being allowed 
to roam at will through the palace of the 
king, and to envelop itself in the coverings 
of the royal couches. 

Shocking as this state of society may ap- 
pear to you, recollect that what I have just 
told you relates to the manner of life among 
kings and nobles. I know not how to give 
you an idea of the misery and degradation ol 
their subjects, better than in the words oi 
Mr. Stewart. 

" Last night," says he, " I strolled a mil* 
through the marshes and fish-ponds, along 
the beach south of the Mission. House, li 
attempting to give you a sketch of my walk 
you will almost think me sporting with yoM 
credulity, by a picture 'of poverty and fiithi- 
ness too degradmg to be reaL The lar^ 
hut I passed was not higher than my waist; 
capable only of containing a family, like pig> 
in a sty, on a bed of dried grass, filled witli 
fleas and vermin. Not a bush or shrub wa? 
to be seen around; or any appearance what 
ever of cultivation. It was the tinie of thcii 
evening repast; and most of the people wcrt 
seated on the ground, eating j906, surrounded 
by swarms of flies, and sharing their food 
with dogs, pigs, and ducks, who helped 
themselves freely from the dishes of theii 
masters y 
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What a picture is this! How affecting to 
our feelings, as civilized beings and Chris- 
tians; and how humiliating is the reflection, 
that unless our heavenly Father shall be 
pleased to add his blessing, vain will be 
every effott to raise these benighted heathen 
from such an abyss of wretchedness. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



Mt dear Lto 

After what you have heard of the habits 
of these Islanders, especially of their mode 
of taking their food, you are prepared to ex- 
pect but little of what is usually termed neat- 
tMM, among them. In fact they are destitute 
of all pretensions to it, whether we consider 
their habitations or their persons* But on 
this subject the language of Mr. Stewart 
can best inform you. After quoting a line 
from the poem of the celebrated Bums, 
written, ^^ on teeinga Louse on a kuiy^s bonnet, ^^ 
ht says, ^^ had the Bard of Ayre lived on 
these coral bound shores, the novelty of the 
tight, at least, would never have induced him 
to immortalize by song, the excursions of 
o&e of that disgusting race. In our humble 
kirk, in place of one on "Miss's bonnet," 
doiois may, at any time, be seen sporting 
ttnoog the decorated lockaol\^o\A&\v^».^'9.-, 
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while notunfrequently, a privileged few wcftd 
theii* way through the garlands of prii^ces fi 
the bloody or triumphantly mount the ooro* 
nets of majesty itself I'* 

^^ As to the servants of the chiefs, and tbs 
common people, we think ourselvef fortimtt^ 
indeed, it, aner A call of a few minutes, ml^ 
do not find living testimonies' of their viflily 
on our mats and floors, and even on our 
clothes and persofus ! The bare relation of 
the fact, without the experience of it, is sufi^ 
ciently shocking. But the half is not tMt 
and I scarce dare let truth run to its cUauA 
The lower classes not only suffer th^ heiA 
and their tapas to harbour these veraikii bat 
they openly, and unblushingly, eai tkmi 
Yet so fastidious are they in point of efeMS* 
neaSj that an emetic could scarce be woxt 
eflBicaciously administered, "^ than to cfiiii 
them to eat from a dish in which a fly YniA 
been drowned! So much for the forced' 
custom, and the power of habit^* * 

" They have, by some, J^en called a cleil^ 
ly people, in their persflls. and food; Irt^ 
with these facts, which cannot be deniedj^ip 
view — and, to which may be added, lonf 
and dirty nails, like the talons of bird% 
8cc.-<-it is difficult to allow them a riffht#^ 
the epithet, notwithstanding the practice 4| 
spending hours together in the foanringsM 
the surf, or the dashing of the mounUff 
torrent; i^d the punctilious observance iff 
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the ceremony of washing, at least the fin- 
gers, before and after their meals." 
t The inhabitants of these Islands have 
Twiher an uncommon share of those disor- 
ilert which cfaieffy affect the skin, prevail- 
leg tfpong tbenu There are but few whose 
ifpearimCe' is not greatly iftjured by cuta- 
HOoms eruptions; wbile some are so much 
disfigured as to become objects of disgust. 
£Tieii the chiefs evince no shame in asking 
I. ttrwBgers to recommend something that wiu 
Hv* .lAi. iiiBhs and this disorder prevails so 
pmnllj among the common people^ that it 
M Bdther a^ause of mortification or anxiety. 
They take no trouble to avoid or remove^.^ 
irktt wottldf with a civilized people, be con-' 
oddfed a^heavy calamity. 

k^oiild'seem naturaJ to suppose, that a 
BMple thus destitute and degraded, would of 
onrse be; melancholy and desponding. But 
Ahoagh they are frequently borne down 
lAh heavy hardens, deprived of many of 
fta'Gomfbrts of li£^ and all the refined en- 
jifittentt of cuMvlfed society, yet they have 
4lqr sports and amusements— their seasons 
IFrtcreatibn and festivity. 

Their amusements are such as you would 

Qpect to find among a race of untutored 

iljmigcsi those which excite the greatest hi- 

nrenoimming^ radng, boxings and danc" 

Tf^ first of these is practised b^ ^VW* 

\l9ng aid old— males and Cema^ ^^sol 
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children, at the early age of four or five ] 
become expert swimmers, acquiring a 
age in dangerous exploits, and a famil 
with the watery element, truly wond 
tn their common excursions all ■ seem c 
I)^ at home on the ocean; and should 
boats be overtulhied by the heavy mot! 
the waves, it is a matter of little incoi 
ence to them. While Capt Cook's 
were in the vicinity of the Islands, a m< 
with several small children, in crossii) 
ba^ in a cuioe, were upset The you 
child, a boy of four years, seeming de 
ed with the sport, swam about, playii: 
-nous tricks in the water, while the m 
and older children were busily engag 
riehting their boat. 

In the midst of their recreations the i 
mers are sometimes interrupted by tl 
pearance of a shark; in which case, a i 
being given, the natives instantly 
around the new comer, and with surpi 
dexteritv attack this tpqiiister of the 
whose daring voracity exceeds that o 
other animaL They si)ort with his 
and will even at len^h carry him in trii 
to the shore. Sharks, however, not i 
quently destroy children while playing i 
Water. An instance of this occurn 
Lahuna, one of the missionary station 
long Ance. The unhappy Sufferer, i 
Jbiuteai yeta of age, w«a devoured i 
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presence of friends who were endeavouring, 
though in vain, to rescue him from the dread- 
ful jaws of the fish. 

But the pastime which these people take 
most delight in, is sporting in the surf, at 
the times when the sea is thrown into the 
greatest commotion by wind or storms, and 
rolls in upon the beach in monstrous billows. 
The spot selected for this amusement is gen- 
erally one where the shore is lined with large 
rocks, against which the waves beat with the 
greatest violence. The natives, sometimes to 
the number of two or three hundred, of every 
age, sex and rank, assemble at this place; 
and taking each a strip of plank, from three 
to fourteen feet in length, and one or two 
feet in breadth, which is made thinner at the 
edges than in the middle, they advance with 
them into the surf. If they encounter a 
high wave, they dive under it, and as it 
rolls over them, they rise to the surface 
and swim, until meeting another, and an- 
other still, which are in the same way avoid- 
ed, they at length gain the smooth sea, be- 
yond the breaking of the surf. This exploit 
u attended with some difficulty and danger, 
for if the person atten^pting it does not suc- 
ceed in diving under tlie wave, he is caught 
by it and forced back upon the rocks with 

Cat violence, at ^le risk of being much 
ised, or perhaps killed. 
UavjD|f reached the calm sc^)\x^70\!A>^^ 
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reef, which is sometimes a quarter o 
from the Hiore, they place themde 
their narrow boards, having thei 
downward^, and their heads raised coi 
bly above that extremity of the plan 
i% nearest the land. Then taking ad 
of one of the highest waves, they are 
towards the beach with astonishing 
osity and rapidity. They are aiix 
gain the harbour without being over! 
other waves, which follow on hard 
them, for if they fail of steering thi 
barks directly through the narrow sp 
tween the rocks on the shore, they ar 
ed to leave them to be dashed aga: 
rocks, while they make a precipitate 
themselves, by diving under the W! 
is rushing upon them with its viole: 
fury. They must resort to the same 
ent, if, by mistake, they mount oni 
smaller surfs, which generally break 
reaching the shore, and drops them 
gulf below. These experiments the 
repeat, during two or.thrte hours at 
with incredible courage and success. 
The race, another amusement ir 
hoth hoys and girls engage in comj 
is still more rude, and altogether m' 
nicious in its influence on the min 
the one just mentioned; without an 
purifying efiects on the body, whicl 
much iiccded by these people A 
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races, wagers are generally laid, either by 
the competitors or spectators; and hence 
they commonly end in dissatisfaction, if not 
in a broil. We have, in the voyages of 
Capt. Cook, an account of a man who was 
seen beating his breast, and tearing his hair, 
11 the violence of rage, in consequence of 
having lost, at one of these races, three 
ha^hets, which he had just before purchased 
of the foreigners, for nearly half his proper- 
ty. This state of mind differs not at all from 
that commonly resulting fi*om horse-racing, 
and other modes of gambling in our own 
country. 

The boxings * matches, at which vast 
crowds of people always assemble, are still 
inore savage in thcij: nature, and more in- 
jurious in their consequences, than their 
faces. This is a national game, instituted 
in honour of their celebrated king Orono, 
whom I have before mentioned to you; and 
who, in his wanderings through the Islands, 
when in a state of delirium, boxed or wrest- 
led with all he met. The practice com- 
menced immediately after he left the Islands, 
and is conducted on established principles, 
superintendents being appointed, who regu- 
late the games, and settle all matters of dis- 
pute that may arise. 

In the centre of the multitude who arc 
collected on these occasions, there is a large 
•pace Jeft vacant, to be occw\)!\q^ \i^ nXv^- 
^mbatants. At one end ot tVvvs ?.\i^c^ ^>^- 
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the chiefs and the judges, and above them 
are placed three large standards, to which 
are attached long narrow strips of cloth of 
various colours, plumage of birds, &c. When 
all things are ready, and the signal giveOf 
the combatants advance with a haughty gait, 
each casting at the other conten^ptiious and 
scrutinizing glances; while at the same time 
they make violent gestures with their anna, 
and distort their faces with unnatural and 
ridiculous grimaces. As they approach they 
extend their clenched fists towards the face 
of their antagonist, iaa^ swinging the arpH 
the blows fall very hesev^y, and often urith 
immediate effect When hat of the come 
batants falls, no matter by what means^ he 
is considered, by the jijdges, as vanquished $ 
the victor expresses his feeling^ of exulta* 
tion by rude and insulting gestures, and the 
savage multitude evince their joy by pcala 
of loud and coarse laughter, by shoutingy 
jumping and dancing. 

The victor having thus disposed of one 
antagonist, struts around the circle, chal- 
lenging a second to a contest, until perhapa^ 
having successfully vanquished many who 
have ventured to enter the lists with him, he 
is at length obliged to yield himself, to some 
one of greater skill, or muscular power. 
This is a savage and brute-like sport, froin 
which I trust our own beloved country will 
be kept free. 
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The dance, which is another favourite 
amusement of these islanders, though less 
rude and violent than the boxing match, is 
still a frivolous entertainment, and one that 
I has a bad effect on the morals of the people. 
These dances are sometimes performed by 
two persons, sometimes by a large number, 
«nd in some instances whole multitudes en- 
gage in them. They are frequently intro- 
daced by a kind of pensive song, in which 
most of the company present unite; at the 
same time slowly moving their feet, and 
^tly beating their breasts. In a short time 
^3 the tune and the movements begin to quick- 
JB en, until at length they become exceedingly 
ftpid. The person who can continue long- 
est in this exercise, and at the same time 
exhibit the greatest variety of gestures, is 
Applauded as the best dancer. 

Their music is of the rudest kind. The 
chief instrument used on the occasion is a 
drum, made either from a piece of wood, or a 
Cocoa-nut shell, hollowed, and covered at 
^hc ends with pieces of sharks' skin. The 
Musicians are seated on the ground, and beat 
^pon the drums with the palms of their 
•^ands, or short sticks; this is often accompa- 
nied by the voice chantine a song. 

When the dancers are few, they are vari- 
ously clad and ornamented. A hura-hura^ 
Or native dance, which was witnessed Vv>{ 
^ore than two thousand pex^oxv^, \'^ >X»^^ 
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described by Mr. Stewart The danci 
were two interesting g;irls, ten years of a| 
Their dresses were of beautiful yellow nat; 
cloth, arranged in thick folds and festoc 
from the waist to the knee, with wreaths 
evergreen and wild flowers on their hea 
and necks, ornaments of ivory on th 
wrists, and a kind of buskin round the ankl 
formed of dogs' teeth, loosely fastened 
network of hemp, so as to rattle like t 
Castanet in the motions of the dance. T 
musicians were six men, seated on i 
ground with large calabashes before the 
which they beat with short sticks. T 
sound of these, accompanied by that of tb 
voices, repeating the song, constituted 
rude music. The girls occasionally joi 
in the song. The theme of the whole 
the character and praises of the queen 
princess, who were compared to every t 
sublime in nature, and exalted as goda 
Among the people, festivals are oftei 
in commemovation of the death of c 
guished personages, or of any other e\ 
importance to the nation. When i! 
jij cond company of mission'aries, sen' 

fi> America, reached the Islands in 18 

I inhabitants were engaged in celebrs 

annual feast, in memory of the lat 
Tamehameha. That you may form 
of the expense and parade attendii 
frequent celebrations, 1 -wiW tcv^wx^ 
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drcanitances vhich occurred during the 
on* vhlch these missionaries iviimssed; 
ai I will first remark, that since intercourse 
liSk distant countries has become c 



Wnj trticles of foreign manufacture have 
ben brought into the Islands. «nd these are 
VMd in profusion, to add to the magnificence 
rftheir national festivals. These generally 
continoe several days ; the time being occu* 
loed by feasting, dancing, and various sports, 
ind the whole closing with a procession, 
composed of kings, queens and chiefs. In 
■n ttie splendonr of dress and decorations 
which tbey can command. 

Firtt in a procession, which I am now to 
docribe, came Tamehamnrii, a favourite 
qMen of king Riho-Hiho, in a dress consist- 
iwonly of a scarlet silk;)au, and a coronet 
amthers. She was seated in the midst of a 
UtfbvAaleboal, which was neatly construct- 
ed md beautifully ornamented, and mounted 
Upra a platform, twenty-five or thirty feet in 
kngth, and twelve or fifteen in width. This 
pmiHin was formed of light poles, interwo- 
'TW in the manner of a basket, and carpetted 
with rich broad-cloths, and the finest speci- 
of native cloth, or tapa. The boat 
.^rmly fixed on ijie plalform, the whole f 
(Sue on the heads of seventy ,or eighty** 
Tflqii'^rho moved in almost a solid body. 
Many of these men were completely conceal- 
ed from view, but those viho ■Wttt "sX-iv 
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ble, wore the feathered cloaks and. helmet* 
before mentioned, which added greatly to 
the splendour of the scene. In the boat, be*- 
hind the queen, stood a chief, supporting oW 
her head a large umbrella of scarlet silk, deeiH 
rated with giUing, fringes and tassels. At* 
..^». Ql|e endT^pf tne boat stood Karaimoku% tke 
\. pripie minister, and at the other Na^Jd^ tbd 
liational orator, richly clad in silk and feathers, 
and each bearing a standard called a koMlf^ ' 
The kahile is a staff about thirty feet ia 
height, to which small stems or branches 
are attachedf in circles, around the vpp^ 
half. These stems are covered with beattti" 
ful scarlet feathers, which, waving gracefi^ 
]y in the air, as the kahiles are home aM^ 
have rather an imposing and graceful a^ , 
pearance* The lower part of this staff l»: ■ 
covered with rings of ivory and tortoiw 
shell, finely wrought and highly polished* 
Thus was the queen, seated in her car, sap* 
ported dn^the heads of her loyal subjects f 
while the tery heavens rang with the aiiouti 
of the multitude. 

Much in the same style, excepting thitt 
their seats were canoes instead oi whakhoolh' 
appeared KmaUj and Kekauonohi; while the 
. 3roung prince soifl'^mcess, KauikeaouU and 
JNdhimaemu ifi ii!!ff^l;Ay^ dress, maro WH^ 
])au of scarlefii jll^g^li jltfor their accommo^-; 
tion, /wr ySe2d(|nHK<M^ fastened toeethei$< 
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and native cloth. These equipages, and 
many others which to us would seem equally 
strange, were surrounded by persons splen- 
didly attired, bearing kahiles, umbrellas, Sec. 
which gave great variety to the scene; and 
they were frequently met by companies of 
males and females, dancing, singing and 
shouting 

The dresses of some of the ladies of rank 
on this occasion were expensive, but we 
should suppose rather inconvenient " One," 
we are told, "wore seventy-two yards of ker- 
seymere, of double fold; one half being scar- 
let and the other orange. It was wrapped 
^ound her figure, till her arms were support- 
ed honzontudly by the bulk ; and the remain- 
der was formed into a train supported by 
persons appointed for the purpose." 

"But where," you will inquire, "was the 
A:w^, during all this parade?" Instead of 
taking his place in the procession with the 
dignity and pomp which his rank demand- 
ed, he was seated on a horse without a sad- 
dle, himself nearly destitute of clothing, and 
'What was far worse than all, in a state of in- 
^cxkationy that rendered his seat very inse- 
cure. Around him were his chosen friends, 
Uke him on horseback, and intoxicated; 
and hurrying from place to place, without 
Order or object. In this manner did the 
king honour the memory of his deceased 
father. 
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You will naturally conclude, tl 
frequently to support the expen: 
hibition like this, the nobility of 
must possess a tolerable share of 
indeed they do. It is accumulatec 
ing from the poor their hardly- 
ce> and by supplying foreign 
dal wood, for which they rec< 
or such articles of commerce as 
Since they have begun, in any 
adopt the European mode of dres 
pleasure in collecting rich and c 
robes. Notwithstanding the sts 
tution in which you have just see 
he about the same time received 
ton no less than four hundred j 
various descriptions. When th 
dressed in complete suits of fore 
their appearance is greatly imp 
they sometimes omit a part of tl 
have the difiPerent articles so sad 
as to create a ludicrous effect. 
instance, could repress a smile, 
rich silk or satin suit, accompa 
red flannel shufc a striped wooll 
one shoe and s^fmigP And wou 
male, of larg^ size, clad in a 1 
dress, without stockings, and * 
woodman's shoes, attract notice- 
should she attend church, with i 
in her hand, and an enormous 
lipoii her head? 
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Ugh the remarks I have already 
s well as those I have yet to make, 
irticularly to the situation in which 
anders were found, by the missiona- 
y are still equally applicable to the 
n of that portion of them who have 
et been blessed by the example and 
ons of these devoted men. Around 
he Missionary stations, great changes 
en place in the character and habits 
atives; but a long time must elapse, 
t efforts must be made, before every 
daughter of these distant Isles shall 
imed from the bondage of sin and 
^e. While trusting in God, and 
patiently for so glorious a result, 
ot forget to be thankful that light 
idy begun to dawn on these benight- 
^ creatures. 

Yours, 
E. E- 



R L. 

:ssing as are the real ills and priva^. 
dured by the inhabitants of the 
h Islands, they are light, in com- 
with the weight of svpcrstUidn and 
under which they have hitherto 
The fear of implaaAlt "v^vcvxs^ 
it c/istressing species ol wwg«»>^3^«^ 
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which exists only in minds darkened b 
treme ignorance, over this people bear 
solute sway. Whatever striking chi 
take place in the heavens, or on the e 
are viewed as manifestations of the die 
sure of their gods. Every disaster thej 
fer from the storm, lightning, earthquaJ 
volcano, is a punishment inflicted by 1 
dreaded beings, who are as numerous, 
as various, as the events which indicate 
presence. They hear a demon in the Mt 
ling of the wind, the moving of a leaf, o 
dripping of water from the rocks in the 
ness of the night — they see a phantoi 
every luminous vapour that floats in tl 
mosphere, and give life and action to i 
object indistinctly seen in the shadr 
evening. On such occasions every m 
filled with consternation, and many n 
heard exclaiming in faltering accents, 
a god — an evil god." "Even the 
plaintive notes of an Eolian harp," sa 
Stewart, "fixed in a window of a i 
house, at Oahu, had such an eflect 
mind of an islander belonging to tb 
lishment, although the cause of the 
had been explained to him, that is 
cessary to remove the instrument, 
he could not sleep 1" 

As a farther illustration of these 
I will state a fact which is give 
authority of the mi^s\oti<xvYv:^« / 
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isiderable rank, having died some time 
ce, immediately after an eclipse of the 
oil) the natives considered that event as 
ing caused his death. Of course a repe- 
on of such a phenomenon would fill their 
ids with apprehensions of coming evil. 
the 16th of June, 1894, there happened an 
ipse which was nearly total. It was a fine 
ning, and the missionaries having just 
[red to rest, were disturbed by the hurried 
[>s of the natives, running to an4 fro, and 
Qg the air with loud lamentations and 
ilings. Inquiry was made as to the cause 
this uncommon commotion, and it was 
iwered that *^the people thought the king 
B dead, because the moon was dark.*' 
ben the missionaries went out, they heard 
hing but exclatnations uttered in tones of 
tp agony — " the moon is sick, very sick,** 
* an evil moon, evil indeed," — "the g^ds 
; eating the moOn." All seemed to con- 
er this wonderful appearance in the hea- 
A as the presage of a dreadful calamity, 
)ut to fall on some of the rulers of the 
ion. 

flence you may learn something of the 
ue of the natural sciences. Had these 
w natives understood the cause of the 
ipse of the moon, they would have been 
ed with admiration, rather than dismay, 
beholding it ; they would have gazed on 
I sublime spectacle, tvol is xXv^ teswcL^H. 

G 
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an implacable demon, but as a manifi 
of the wisdom and power of the a 
Jehovah. This is but one instance, 
many, which will show us how phil 
may come in aid of the Bible, to i\ 
the condition of man in this world, 
lead his mind to the knowledge and c 
plation of the only true God, who r 
heaven, and sways the destinies o 
How different, in this respect, is o\ 
lot from (hat of the heathen, enjoying 
do, the light of science, and the consc 
of religion. Surely we can say with 
^* The lines are fallen unto us in p 
places; yea, we have a goodly heritag 
Mr. Ellis has related many instai 
superstition which he met with, dur 
tour around Hawaii; one or two of 
will repeat. Meeting with a female w 
afflicted with a disorder which prt 
her walking, she remarked to him, tl 
bad incurred the displeasure of the g^ 
eating a fish that was forbidden, e 
clared sacred; and that in consequi 
this, she had been made a cripple. 
Ellis also came across a buoa, or ton 
deceased priest; it was built with stoi 
earth, and had been covered with a 
which had however fallen to decay. J 
the house were long poles set in the g 
three or four inches apart, and the' 
were drawn together, and fa-sieix^ 
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p. On being asked why their tombs were 
us surrounded, the people answered that 
was to keep the spirit from coming out. 
*♦ There is no superstition, perhaps," says 
[r. Stewart, " more general and deep-root- 
l in the minds of this people, than the be- 
jf that certain persons have the power, by 
'ayers and incantations, to destroy the lives 
others; and many doubtless have become 
ctims to their credence in this device of 
irkness. A person who has fallen under 
16 displeasure of one of these *^ kanaka 
lono,'' or sorcerers, is told that his power 
exercised over him, and that he will die. 
e himself believes in the efficacy of that 
wer — thinks perhaps that he has known 
my instances of it. Anxiety is awakened; 
mind becomes filled with pictures of 
th; he cannot sleep ; his spirits sink, his 
etite fails; and the effects of his imagina- 
ears become the real causes of the evil 
deprecates. Finding his health and 
\gih. afifected by these natural but un- 
lived causes, he considers his fate in- 
blr; rel'usos all nourishment, as unne- 
ry and unavailing; pines, languishes 
ies, beneath the influences of his own 
mce and superstition. The less en- 
led of the people think no one dies a 
I death, and resolve every instance of 
ity into the effects of the pule cnuma. 
of sorcery, some. otVie.v vwc.^wVa>Aow ^\. 
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4 Similar kind, or into the equally insidioai 
influence of secret poison.'' 

Examples of the effects which the fear of 
this prayer of death has upon the minds of 
the islanders, may be found in the Joumil 
of Mr. Richards; some of them I will ex- 
tract. " We were called again," he says, ** to 
visit the sick lad of the prince. We last 
evening found him trembling, and his ex- 
tremities cold, but thes^ were nearly a11 the 
signs of disease which we could hoover. 
On particular inquiry we were told, that the 
lad, whose funeral we attended two days agO| 
was prayed to death, and that the same sor* 
cerer was engaged in prayine this one to 
death. All supposed, therefore^ that he 
must die of course, whatever remediei 
should be used. We gave him opium, and 
applied bottles of hot water to his extremi- 
ties; his attendants seemed surprised, when 
they saw him fall asleep, and round his cr 
tremities gaining their natural wanr 
The boy seemed not less surprised hinr 
when he awoke in the morning, and 
himself nearly well." 

**The natives who are acquaintc 
the case, entertain different opinions 
pect to it Some think there was ? 
ordinary efficacy in our medicine; b 
suppose that the sorcerer eithe 
praying, or made a mistake in pr 
the universal opinion^that if " 



1 
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tates, or makes the smallest mistake in his 
prayer, its efl&cacy is destroyed. So great 
was the effect of this boy's alarm, that had 
there been no remedy used, we have no 
doubt the end would have been serious, if i 
not fatal." 

'' A similar instance has once occurred in 
oar own family. We had caught a man 
stealing a piece of cloth from our yard, and 
sent the boys living with us to recover it. 
They succeeded; but in recovering the cloth, 
accidently tore the thief's tapa. He imme- 
<liately threatened to pray them to death, 
and ail supposed he could do it with per- 
fect ease, in consequence of their having 
torn his tapa. Had it not been for this ac- 
cident, his prayers could have had no effect; 
hut this threw the boys completely in his 
power. They were all alarmed, and one of 
them, notwithstanding all our arguments, 
Appeared io believe there was no hope for 
lum, except by regaining the favour of the 
thief. This he tried in vain to do. After 
three days he was taken ill, and supposed he 
had but a few hours to live. We examined 
Mm, but could perceive no signs of disease, 
pxcept fear. He lay in his house, rolled up 
in his tapa. With considerable difficulty 
yt compelled him to come out, and engage 
*JI hard work. After working an hour or 
t^o, he was convinced that he was not sick, 
wid cpncluded that not only fom|jafi»^^>^^ 
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a,lso the men who live with them, are 
against thtpule anana." 

The power which these people ai 
supernatural bciDgv to have over 
minds, bodies, and destinies, is woi 
more particular notice, as leading to 
ing practices, which remain to be dei< 
A numerous family of these imaginai 
Bonagcs, each bearing a name signifi< 
a peculiar character or office, are bi 
to have arrived at these Islands, froi 
reign land, called Tahiti; and to hav( 
up their residence in the crater of tl 
cano Kirauea, on the Island of Hawd 
description of this abode you shall 1 
ihe words of Mr. Ellis. 
. "After walking," he says, "son 
tance over the sunken plain, which, i 
ral places sounded hollow under ou 
we came suddenly to. the edge of thi 
crater, where a spectacle sublit^e a 
palling presented itself before us. As 
ment and awe For some moments de 
us of speech, and like statues, we stoo 
to the spot, with our eyes riveted < 
abyss below. 

"Immediately before us yawned i 
mense Kulf, in the form of a cresce 
wards of two miles in length, about 
across, and apparently eight or ten h 
feet deep. The bottom was filled wit 
aad ttie southweat and northern par 
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e vast flood of liquid fire, in a state 
ic ebullition, rolling to and fro its 
irge,' and flaming billows* Fifty- 
ters, of varied form and size, rose 
many conical islands, from the sur- 
the burning lake. Twenty-two con- 
emitted columns of gray smoke, or 
Is of brilliant flame, and many of 
: the same time, vomited from their 
mouths streams of florid lava, which 
1 blazing torrents down their black, 
I sides, into the boiling mass below. 
I sides of the gulf before* us were 
icular for about four hundred feet, 
ere was a wide, horizontal ledge of 
lack lava; of irregular' breadth, but 
ig completely round. Beneath this 
:dgc, the sides sloped towards the 
which was, as nearly as we could 
hree or four hundred feet lower. It 
lent that the crater had been recent- 
with liquid lava up to this black 
nd had, by some subterranean canal, 
. itself into the sea, or inundated the 
the shore. The gray, and in some 
ipparcntly calcined sides of the great 
)etore us; the fissures, which inter- 
he surface of the plain on which we 
mding; the long banks of sulphur, 
»pposite side; the numerous columns 
ur and smoke that rose at the north 

th end of the plsdn, tog^cfr-^VfiGL 

K 



the I'tdge of steep rocks by wh 
suiTounded, rising, probably, in s< 
four hundred feet in perpendicul 
presented an immense volcanic 
the effect of which was greatly 
by the constant roaring oi^ the va 

"Af^er our first feelings of as' 
had subsided, we continued for 
an hour contemplating a scene 
felt it impossible to describe; 
wonder and admiration at the al 
whelming manifestation of the po 
dread Being, who created the ' 
who has declared, that by fire 1 
day destroy iU 

" Between nine and ten, (at nigh 
clouds and heavy fog, that since 
of the sun had hung over the vc 
dually cleared away, and the fi 
rauea, darting their fierce light i 
midnight gloom, unfolded a sig 
and sublime beyond all we had yi 

" The agitated mass of liquid 1 
Sood of melted metal, raged wit! 
ous whirl. The lively flame tl 
over its undulating surface, tinge 
phureous blue, or glowing with m 
cast a broad glare of dazzling Ii| 
indented sides of the insulated era 
bellowing mouths, amidst rising I 
edipng streams of fire, shot up, 
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Us, with loudest detonations, spherical 
s of fusing lava, or bright ignited 
» 

his awful gulf lived the g^ds of the 
!n. The boiling craters were their 
Qgs ; the crackling of the flames, and 
Uowing of the furnaces, their music; 
e mflted lava, the surf in which they 
d, as the natives do in the waves of the 

this volcanic family, Pek^ the eldest 
and principal goddess, received by 
e greatest share of reverence. Her 
I demanded for her use tributes, or 
igs, of every sort of food, which served 
i\v own support. If this tribute was 
d, Pele became incensed, and visited 
linquents with dreadful scourges. The . 
T in which these judgments are said 
e been executed was truly terrific, and 
dapted to enslave the minds of a su- 
tious people. The crater was filled 
nelted lava, which was poured in tor- 
upon the adjacent country, destroying 
>ductions and inhabitants. 
\ eruptions of the volcano are general- 
ceded by hollow, rumbling sounds, and 
ling of the earth; and at the first inti- 
n of the dreaded calamity, the fisher- 
iflered his sacrifice of fish, and the bus- 
man presented his gift of fruits and 
Is. Great number* ot \ii(^^ vj^Sw^ 
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as well as alive, were often thrown into the 
crater, or into the burning torrents of lava 
that flowed from it, to stop its progress and 
appease the gods. 

The dominion of Pele was thought to ex- 
tend to a considerable distance around Ki- 
rauea; and all herbs or fruits found within 
her precincts were held sacred, fhe natives 
fearmg to appropriate the smallest portion 
of them to their own use, until they had first 
secured the favour of the goddess, by pre- 
senting her a part of whatever they had 
gathered. The guides who acccompanicd 
the missionaries to the crater in 1823, were 
alarmed at seeing them eat the berries of 
the ohelo, which grew on forbidden groundy 
and besought them to refrain, until the per* 
mission of Pele had been obtained; and it 
was matter of astonishment to the natives, 
when they learned that the missionaries had 
returned unharmed from the crater, after 
having eaten of the berries, and brought 
away pieces of sulphur from about the sides 
of it. 

In the vicinity of the large crater were 
numerous smaller ones, almost equally feared 
by the natives, as they supposed the gods 
had power to proceed from one of these ha- 
bitations to another, by subterraneous pas- 
sages, in order to chastise offenders, although 
somewhat removed from their immediate 
/neighbourhood. 
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Such was the slavish fear in which the 
people were held by imaginary beings, and 
8ttch their ideas respecting the causes of 
sickness, death, and all other calamities; 
their custom of presenting gifts on the altars 
of superstition is not therefore surprising. 
But when we see them offering human sacri- 
fices, we tremble, and almost fear that minds 
thus enslaved, are beyond the reach of eman- 
cipation. Of the extent to which this horri- 
ble practice was formerly carried, you may 
hcst judge by reading a few facts. On the 
death of a chief, one, two or more lives were 
sacrificed, the number varying accoi*ding to 
the rank of the deceased; and all persons 
guilty of a high offence against government, 
were also offered to idols. 

When Captain Cook visited the Islands, a 
lauldtude ot the skulls of persons who had 
heen offered to the gods, were seen hanging 
about the walls of the Moral; he also saw 
the burial place of a chief, where, the native 
who accompanied him said, pointing to a 
corner of the ground, there lie the tanata and 
^ffohine'tfibu; meaning the man and woman 
who had been sacrificed in consequence of 
*he death of the chief. On the death of Ta- 
'wopu, the former king, ten unhappy beings 
^frt slain. Umi, an ancient king, was once 
^ring a sacrifice, at Waipio, when Kua- 
Wro, his god, in a voice from the clouds, de- 
^''Uuuled more victims. The king conXAiwxt^i 
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BBcrificmg, as hts god called for mo 
he had slain all his meD,'excepting • 
lar frieod, whom he refused to g^re 
demon becoming more urgent, the 
length yielded; and himself and tl 
vere air that remained, after havisf 
tered more than ewhty men, in ffi 
the supposed call of an implacable 
In the summer of 1634, our misi 
visited a temple at Diamond Hil 
they found fragments of human be 
were told that about the year 1804, 
lani being dangerously sick, in th 
bourhood of the temple, ten men wt 
ficed, in onler to pacify the offendo 
vho was supposed to have caused I 
ness. Keopuolani recovered; not 
these sacrifices softened the heart fl 
moD, but because an overruling pr 
had resolved, that before her di 
should see a missionary, and tmJb 
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Human sacrifices were also o|fen 
god of war, before 'going out to ba 
he might show himself propitlon 
contest. On these occasions the 
tained victims in the following mi 
He sent to the chief of each district 
small stones as amounted to tbb m 
men to be furnished by that distrl 
intended victims were ignorant of i 
tin/. The chiefs commvimnMd ccr 
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sons, who, having armed themselves with 
stones atid clubs, fell, by surprise, on the 
wretched men selected for the sacrifice ; and 
having beaten them until they submitted or 
died, bore them away to the altar, where the 
bloody rites were performed. 

I will remark, in concluding what I had 
to say on this subject, that for some time 
past, rebels against the government have 
not been sacrificed to the gods, but punish- 
ed in some pther way. Mr. Stewart men- 
tions as an instance of this, a young chief, 
who had been taken captive during a re- 
bellion, and having been bound with cords, 
was put on board a pilot boat, proceeding 
from oae island to another. Mr. Bingham, 
who was in the same vessel, saw him during 
the evening, leaning against the side of the 
boat; and on inquiring for him the next 
Kkoming, the captain plainly intimated, that 
in the dead of the night he had been cast, 
With his hands bound, into the sea. 

Shocking as is the picture which this let- 
ter contains of the idolatrous and barbarous 
customs of the people of the Sandwich Isl- 
Uids, I can safely affirm that it falls far 
short of reality, if we look back but a few 
pears. Important changes, however, have 
ilready taken place. The natives have, as a 
latioB^ cast away their idols; and though 
uperstition still bears extensive sway, there 

H ' 
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reason to hope -that its terrors are rapid 
nishin^ beneath the mild influences of t| 
>spel 01 the Prince of peace. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



My dear L. 

Next to the heavy yoke of superstitic 
borne by these islanders, the tabu system hi 
fallen with the greatest weight of oppressio 
on their minds and persons. This was i 
deed one of the most dreadful engines \ 
tyranny ever invented by man; ^nd it wj 
equally so, whether regarded as a politic 
or religious instrument, or as operating 
the feelings, opinions or conduct of f 
people. 

The word tabu is so extensive in its m' 
ing and applications, that it is dif&cuJ 
define it with accuracy. Every thing i 
sacred, or consecrated to the gods, was 
The persons of kings, chiefs, and pr 
were tabu, as were animals, fruits, and 
articles reserved for sacrifice. Days, * 
or months, appropriated to religic 
servanccs, were also considered as t 
sacred; and on some occasions, th' 
ness of the tabu was such, that th' 
left their houses were punished wi 
Every fire must be eiLl\Tv§\x\s\\^<. 
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ise prevented, even to the barking of a 
ig, or the crowing of a cock, and profound 
ence reigned, as far as the tabu or prohi- 
tion extended. There were also certain 
ys when fishing was forbidden, and canoes 
ire not allowed to leave the shore, or the 
lives to indulge in their sports upon the 
Lter. These restrictions extended to the 
ferent articles of food. None but the 
tests or chiefs were permitted to* eat co- 
a-nuts. Females were not allowed to eat 
rk, fish, and many other kinds of food. 
le wife must not even dress her food at 
e same fire with her husband, neither must 
e eat at the same board with him, or en- 
r his house, or that of her father or bro- 
en Sick persons were sometimes tabued ; 
which case, no one dared approach them, 
it even their nearest friend or relative ; and 
ey were left to perish in the open field, 
ithin the sight and hearing of their friends, 
Iko afforded them neither shelter nor solace. 
Although this whole system of oppression 
us in the hands of the priests and chiefs, 
id they managed it at their pleasure, and 
I suit their own purposes, yet any violation 
■ it was considered as an offence against 
le gods. Their fury could only be appeased 
)r the death and sacrifice of the offender; 
nd if, by any means, he escaped such a 
ite, he trembled ever after in fear o^ ^^\«vfc 
idgment that must sooT\er ot\^V^t o^^\v^^ 
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him. Whatever evils he was called to suf- 
fer in after life, or by whatever death he 
might die, he was looked upon by his 
friends as paying a just penalty for his 
transgression. 

The purposes which this system of re- 
strictions was made to answer, by the haugh- 
ty and capricious chiefs, were such as to 
harass the lower classes with incessant fear. 
If a sacrifice was wanted, and no criminal 
at hand, a tabu was laid, of such a nature^ 
and under such circumstances, that it mast 
almost necessarily be broken; but if this de- 
vice failed, another tabu was secretly lud, 
and the person who unconsciously violated 
it, was immediately seized, and dragged to 
the bloody altar. The following fact will 
serve as an example of this species of cruel- 
ty and deception. A priest having privately 
laid a tabu on the edge of the water, near 
which stood several houses, a canoe was 
sent around into the bay, directly in front of 
them. When arrived there, the boat was in- 
tentionally overturned, and one of the m^ 
who had been in it, feigning himself to he 
drowning, an old man from one of the 
houses, moved by sympathy for his perilous 
condition, sprang into the water to render 
him assistance. But at the instant of this 
generous act, he was seized by a servant of 
the priest, hurried to a neighbouring temple* 
'aad there inhumanly slaiw «t?k «l sacrifice* 
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this object was accomplished, the 
ng man entered his canoe and rowed 

'easing as were the effects of the tabu 
on the people at large, it was made 
' with peculiar rigour upon females, 
rretched, for instance, was the lot of 
1 Shut out from the habitation of her 
id, and deprived, in a great measure, 
comforts of home, and the sympa- 
r him who should have supported and 
ted her, where could she look for 
ss and friendship? Hard, indeed, 
T fate; destitute alike of the enjoy- 
of this world, and of the animating 
which brighten the Christian's pros- 
3 he looks towards another, 
evils arising from this source were, 
ible, enhanced by the practice of po- 
T. Each man had formerly several 
and although Christianity has al- 
done much towards abolishing the 
u it still prevails to some extent. This 
vil of which we can have no just con- 
u It is the bane of human society. It 
ates at once the sacredness of the con- 
elationship; sacrifices the higher en- 
its of domestic happiness; pollutes all 
social; and dissevers that sacred tie 
binds the parent to the child, and the 
o the parent The coniiesioTi\i«.v«^e^ 
'CDts t/iemselves, reanltin^ Sxotsl tl^ 

H 2 
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refinement of feeling, is ratified by no sacred 
obligation, and may be dissolved at anytime, 
and upon the slightest pretence. The dread- 
ful consequences which inevitably follow 
such a disorganizing system, are actuallf 
beyond the power of description. Even 
could the precarious, connexion between the 
husband and the wife be made permanent,the 
situation of females and children would still 
be deplorable. 

But the effects of the tabu system, and of 
polygamy, by no means terminate with the 
actual suffering of those against whom they 
are made to bear. Wherever they pr^ail» 
we may expect to see a universal prostra- 
tion of the kindly sympathies and feelings 
of our natures. Children lose, or ♦■rather 
never have, any sentiments of respect for 
their parents; while parents feel no anxiety 
or affection for their children. The peoplcj 
from having been frequently compelled to 
stand at a distance and witness the last 
struggles of near friends, whom, in cons©' 
quence of a tabu, they are not allowed to 
approach, at length acquire an indifference 
almost equalling the hardihood of a bnite* 
Indeed, the very fact of a sick person's be- 
ing tabu, presupposes that he has something 
about him which renders him obnoxious to 
the gods and to man — he is therefore an ob- 
ject of contempt rather than of commisera- 
tion. When leetixig& svlcYv ^% \\i<^»t b&v* 
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1 possession of the human heart, no 
imstance of distress, however aggra- 
i, can draw forth its compassion. 
I an evidence of the truth of this re- 
z, you have only to look at the Sand- 
Islands as they were but ten years 
t. The afflicted, the diseased, the de- 
ed, and even the insane, were objects of 
ule and persecution. Mr. Richards 
us, that for a person to receive assist- 

from his neighbours, when his house 
on fire, was a thing unknown among 
I, even at as late a period as the year 
. He speaks of having witnessed the 
agration of four native houses, when, 
ad of making the smallest effort to ex- 
lish the fire, it was the sole object of 
»eoplc who collected together to pilfer 
r article that came within their reach, 
to deprive the sufferers of the small 
on of their property that escaped the 
IS. ♦'When I went,*' says Mr. Rich- 

" in the morning, I found the owners 
e houses, with their families, sitting 
ats in the open air, where they had all 

during the night. The people were 
:ted round them, but not irom sympa- 
r kindness. The destitute families were 
r the subjects of ridicule than of pity, 
imed to our house; but at noon took 
tnaros in my hand, and "weuX. ^^'wxi Vi 
•of. I found the families ^%>ae&T^^r^- 
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cept that they had a sheet of thin tapa draWn 
as an awning over their heads^ to screen 
them from the very oppressive heat of the 
sun, which was now vertical. There were 
at least two hundred people standing around 
them. I gave to each of the men under the 
awning a maro. The people all seemed as- 
tonished at my making the presents, for 
they could assign no cause for it. Sony 
said, ^ What a fool this foreigner is, to 
make presents to these poor men.' Others 
said, ' He expects they will give him some- 
thing, by and by; the foreigners are all cun- 
ning men.' One inquired with much earn- 
estness, *Did you think those men were 
chiefs?' I answered, 'No.' He inquired 
again, with increasing interest, ' But what 
have they ever given you?' I told him * No- 
thing. ' Said he, * They are poor men — ^very 
poor; why should you give any thing to 
them ?' I told him I gave because they were 
poor; but this reason he could not under- 
stand. It is indeed universally true her^ 
that those who give, do it hoping to recp' 
as much again." 

Mr. Stewart mentions a poor crea 
who died within sight of the mission he 
"After having lain uncovered for day 
nights in the open jair, most of th 
pleading in vain to his family, still 
the hearing of his voice, for a drink o: 
And when he was dead, YiV&'bo^^^* 
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jlng burled, was merely drawn into the 
iishes, and left a prey to the dogs that 
powl through the district in the night.'* 
[e also speaks of having himself seen the 
ttendants of the king stoning a lunatic, by 
'ay of sport. He was sadly bruised, and 
'ould probably have ended his miserable 
ustence, had not one of the chiefs intei^ 
osed, and rescued him from his tormen- 
3r8« 

Even the mother, by what, she sees and 
offers, loses her affection and sympathy for 
er own offspring. It has been stated as a 
let. by the missionaries, "That in those 
laits of the Islands where the influence of 
be mission has not yet extended, two-third» 
(the infanta horn perish by the hands of their 
wnparentSy before attaining the first or second 
•or of their age,^^ The cries of an infant 
waken no concern in the mother; and 
ather tlian submit to the task of watching 
ver it during its helplessness, she will leave 
t to perish. ^ The very periods," says Mr. 
itewart, ^ when the infant of the Christian 
lother is to her an object of intense solici- 
iide, and of the deepest anxiety, in times of 
ickness, suffering, and distress, times at 
rhich the affections of the parental bosom 
re brought into the most painful exercise, 
re those when the mother herefeels that in 
er child she has a care and atroxibV^viVvLV*. 
be will not endure; and m^ve.-aA ^1 ^^.^Oss^ 
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ing into the causes of its sorrow, op attemp"^^ 
ing to alleviate its pains, she stifles its crie 9 
for a moment with her hand, hurries it into 
a grave already prepared for it, and tram- 
ples to a level the earth under which ihi 
offspring of her. bosom %8 atmggling in the agih 
flies of deaih.'^^ 

The customs of these people, in relation to 
the dead, are barbarous. The first instance 
of Christian burial among them, was that of 
the king's half sister, in the year 182^3. Pre- 
viously to that time, the bodies of the com- 
mon people were secretly buried, or othe^ 
wise disposed of by night. On the death of 
a chief, the flesh was torn from his bones bj 
his nearest friends or relatives, and afte^ 
wards burnt, or thrown into the sea. The 
bones were carefully preserved during <»e 
or two generations, being the objetts of 
veneration, and sometimes of religious homr 
age. In this manner was the body 'of Cip* 
tain Cook treated, — a,nd Mr. Ellis a8€e^ 
tained to his own satisfaction, that sodie of 
the bones of this renowned navigator were 
kept as objects of worship, in a temple de- 
voted to that purpose, until within a short 
time of his visiting HawaiL When the sy** 
tem of idolatry was abolished, these bones 
were secretly deposited in some place nB' 
known to all but the priests, and have nQt 
since been discovered. 
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The scenes which formerly took place im- 
diately after the death of a person of dis- 
ction, were so shocking in their nature 
L consequences, that they can hardly be 
icribed. When we consider the ascen- 
icy which the chiefs maintained over the 
nmon people during their lives, and also 
; superstitious belief prevailing among 
im, that the spirits of their deceased mas- 
8 still wandered about, with power to con- 
1 the destinies of their former subjects, 
cannot wonder that great excitement 
1 apprehension should follow the death 
one of the nobles. On such occasions, the 
>ple generally broke away from the re- 
aints of government or humanity. Per- 
lal rights were disregarded, each one 
xnnitting such depredations as he chose, 
1 assaulting the persons of friends or ene- 
es with impunity. Muscular strength was 
i only security against violence and abuse. 
en the chiefs lost their customary dignity, 
1 were themselves exposed to the outrages 
the populace; while day after day pre- 
ited an uninterrupted scene of terror, suf- 
ing, riot, and debauchery. 
These shocking transactions were accom- 
nied by loud and continued wailings, in 
lich thousands of persons united ; at the 
me time distorting- their faces, throwing 
eir limbs and bodies into xxTvxv^VwrA -ajcv^ 
icomforUihle positions, pt*o^lt^\Jwv^ vXvcwr 
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selves on the ground, and shedding torren 
of tears. To all this was added the sti 
more barbarous practice of rending the gai 
ments, tearing the hair, cutting or bumin, 
the flesh, and even putting out the eyes, an' 
breaking the teeth with stones or club! 
These cruelties were not exercised toward 
enemies merely, but near friends wcr 
abused; and those who escaped injury frcni 
the hands of others, usually inflicted wound 
on their own bodies, it being considered ai 
cowardly and disgraceful to pass througl 
such a sceue unhurt. 

The ideas which these people entertainei 
of the condition of their friends after death, 
seem to have been vague and unsatisfying 
They had some undefined expectations o 
meeting the spirits of their ancestors, ii 
another state of being, but never looked foi 
ward to this future existence as to a state o 
rewards and punishments. Although thei 
system of idolatry operated so powerful! 
on the fears of its votaries, those fears « 
lated entirely to calamities which migfa 
overtake them in this world. Beyond thi 
they looked not, contenting themselves wit 
their scanty portion of earthly enjoyment 
and looking for no happiness beyond it 

Superstition, such as I have described t 
you, was ill calculated to exert a restrainin 
influence over the morals of a people — an 
in fact, thefts drunkenness^ impurity^ and ev9if 
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fdher vice^ was shockingly prevalent at th© 
Sandwich Islands, when the missionaries 
first landed there. Their situation in every 
respect, was such as to draw forth the sym- 
pathies of the Christian and the philanthro- 
{»ist; and to demand, imperiously, the pious 
abours and prompt exertions of men who 
were willing to sacrifice all the enjoyments 
and privileges of home, for the privations 
and sufferings involved in a missionary en- 
terprise. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



Mt dear L. 

I have endeavoured to give you a full view 
-of the sufferings and wants of the Sandwich 
Islanders. You will agree with me, that it 
was the duty of Christians to do something 
for their relief. But how was this to be 
effected? Could men be found who were 
willing to give up the comforts of a culti- 
vated society, to mingle with a people de- 
graded almost to a level with the brutes ? It 
must, indeed, require the exercise of all the 
Christiail graces, to induce a man cheerful- 
ly to forsake father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, and, breaking away from all that 
is alluring in home, devote his life to the in- 
struction of a heathen nation. But great as 
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iects of pursuit placed before them, m order 
to shake oft* their superstition, and take a 
respectable rank among civilized nations. 
The success which had ultimately crowned 
the labours of the English' missionaries at 
the Society Islands, spoke loudly in favour 
of similar efforts being made by our own 
countrymen in islands nearly resembling 
them in language, customs, and resources. 

But one of the prominent causes which 
induced the American Board of Commis- 
doners for Foreign Missions to look with 
A&^eyeof peculiar interest on the inhabitants 
of tiie Sandwich Islands was, that a train of 
events was taking place, which threatened 
the existence of the nation. From the time 
tf their discovery, they had felt the effects 
of occasional intercourse with foreigners. 
Situated in such a manner as to have im- 
portant relations to the western parts of 
America, and the eastern ccs^st of Asia, they 
IK convenient places for the trading vessels 
of both countries to touch at and recruit. 
fhey have also been a favourite resort for 
the whale ships of the Pacific Ocean. The 
irieof their own sandal wood in the Chi- 
leie market, has also contributed to give 
hem a knowledge of foreign habits. It is 
ot possible that this intercourse should 
ave been without effect, and it is interest- 
\g to inquire what has been its influence, otw 
le Sandwich Islands. What coimc^ioxvYv*^^ 
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Captain Cook and his company 
future destiny of their heathen ink 
He found them immersed in su 
and idolatry. Did he strive to rais 
more correct ideas of the Deity? 
from it; he suffered himself to he % 
by them (is a Modt He found them 
immoral habits, in respect to dom 
Did he any thing to effect a cure 
from it, the cpLamples of his crews 
rivet, more firmly than before, the 
sin which bound the natives. He 
none of their opinions, and abolis 
of their idolatrous rites; leaving 
their former ignorance, and their < 
and engrafting on them new vicei 
eases, which, coming upon them i 
raged with a power which threa 
extinction of the entire populatl 
what have been the consequences 
quent visits of foreigners to the 
generally pernicious— 'the simple in 
have been cheated in their property 
in their morals, and reduced to wan^ 
edness, and almost starvation. 1 
death of Captain Cook, until the 
tion of Christianity, in the year 18 
was going on in the Islands a regi 
rioration in character, and an agj 
in vice and misery. The populatioi 
ed to scarcely a quarter part as vai 
expiration of the forty years su 
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Cook's visit, as it did at the time of his dis- 
covering the Islands. 

2 The causes of this depopulation may be 
found in the bloody wars which have occa- 

r sionally raged, in the barbarous practice of 

^ infanticide, and in the drunkenness and dis- 
ease introduced by foreigners. Intemperance 
was brought upon the Islands by two Eng- 

.. lish convicts, who escaped from Botany Bay, 
and seeking a i^fuge among them, contriv- 
ed to distil a spirituous liquor from certain 
Jtwts which grow abundantly. The curse 
which fell upon the natives from this source 
alone, is sufficient to account for all the 
Oiarks of desolation which have been re- 
corded. The chiefs, as well as common peo- 
ple, soon became intemperate. Days to- 
getiier were given up to scenes of dissipation 
and debauchery. Th& missionaries, in their 
^Urs around Hawaii, speak of finding the 
inhabitants of whole villages in a state of 
intoxication; and, when we add to this, the 
^centious habits of the natives in other re- 
spects, we need look no farther for the 
<^U8es of the decrease of population. In 
order to save the nation from absolute de- 
struction, it was necessary to interpose re- 
straints, that should stay the progress of 
Jhe popular vices, and stop the effusion of 
^ant blood. The most effectual mode of 
^ing this, seemed to be by the introduction 

^ ^ foreigners into the IslandS| whose sole 
1' 1 2 




if follo\¥ed, should lead to a course of c 
duct exactly the reverse of that which for- 
mer intercourse with strasgcrs had aerred 
to establish. 

In the year 1819, a few devoted Chris- 
tians, after prayerful consideration of the 
subject, resolved to go to the Islands, and 
devote their lives to the work of difTuuD^ 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity 
among the people. The undertaking was 
arduous — it was fraught with dangerous aod 
lasting consequences, and the prospect of 
immediate success was by no means sur«> 
They anticipated much difficulty in bringing 
a heathen people, whose character had been 
matured under the pei'nicious infiuence of 
superstition and idolatry, to adopt the opin- 
ions and customs of enlightened and Chris- 
tian nations. And many stood ready to add 
discouragement to difficulty, asserting the 
impossibility of their accomplishing what 
they were about to undertake, and denouncing 
the enterprise as preposterous and chimerical. 

But these determined Christians were not 
to be turned from their holy purpose of do- 
ing good to man, by the voice of difiiculty 
and discouragement. The voice of con- 
science — the voice of pure benevolence— 
and the cry of distress and wailing fro^^ 
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ispired in saying to these men as Mo- 
id to the people of Israel, " Ch far' 
f 

i voice they obeyed, and on the 23d 
tober, 1819, the first band of mission* 
bourers sailed from Boston for the 
ich Islands, on board the brig Thad- 
Captain Blanchard. Their little com- 
onsisted of Rev. Hiram Bingham, and 
isa Thurston, ordained ministers; Dr. 
as Holman, physician^ Mr. Daniel 
^erlain, agriculturalist; Messrs. Sa- 
iVhitney and Samuel Ruggles, teach- 
id Mr. Elisha Loomis, printer. These 
ill accompanied by their wives, and 
hamberlain carried also five children, 
latives of the islands, John Honorii, 
as Hopu, William Tenui, and George 
larii, sailed also with the missionaries, 
lad been educated at the Foreign Mis- 
•chool, at Cornwall, Con., and it was 
It they might essentially bttiefit the 
n, by acting as interpreters Is well as 
rs. These persons all arrived in safety 
Islands, in April, 1 820. But before 
Ding the reception they there met with, 
K:eeding to speak of their subsequent 
s, it is necessary that I should ac- 
you with transactions which were 
place at the Islands, during their 
p irom America. 
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I have, in a former letter, mentioned the 
unlimited control which Tamehamelia had 
acquired over the Islands. He was a man 
of strong' natural abilities, peculiarly affable 
ill his manners, fund of daring enterprises, 
and beloved, as well as feared, bf his sub- 
jects. I^is mind was thoroughly imbtied 
with the idolatrous and superstitious notioni 
of his countrymen. He was scrupulous in 
the strict observance of the tabu system, in 
all its particulars; and rigorously demanded 
the death of such as failed of complyii^ 
with ail the requisitions of that oppresuve 
ordinance. He paid profound homage to his 
god Tairi, in whose power he reposed great 
confidence, and whose image he always car- 
ried into the field of battle. Hia death took 
place but a few months before the arrival of 
the missionaries in his dominions; and his 
last words to hia son Riha Riho, contained 
a solemn injunction to adhere firmly to the 
religion of his ancestors, and never to fi^l 
in paying'due reverence to the gods, who 
had so signally protected his family and the 

When Riho Riho ascended the throne of 
his father, instead of following his counsels, 
and supporting the established religion, he 
ordered the idols to be destroyed, the tem- 
ples to be demolished, and the priesthood 
stripped of its importance. This r-'^- 
bold and declsiTe step on the part { 
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king, and produced, as might naturally be 
expected, commotion and alarm among the 
people. The priests opposed it, because not 
only their dignity, but their gain was taken 
away; and the people trembled, lest so fla- 
grant an insult should be punished by the 
gods with scourges and judgments on the 
nation. An insurrection followed, but the 
king immediately vanquished the insurgents; 
tranquillity was restored, and the people 
ceased to complain of the act of their sov- 
ereign* Even Keopuolani, queen of the late 
Ta^mehameha, and mother of Riho Riho, 
acquiesced in the destruction of the idols, 
saying, ** Our gods have done us no good — 
they are cruel — let the king's wish be grati- 
fied-" 

In this act of the king, by which the whole 
system of idolatry, with its bloody rites, was 
abolished, the signal interposition of divine 
Providence was manifested. The minds of 
this deluded people, moving almost simulta- 
neously, burst the bands that had enslaved 
them for ages. The day-star seemed to 
arise from the midnight darkness of super- 
stition, and the whole nation stood ready for 
the reception of truth. 

We can hardly determine what induced 
Riho Riho to break away thus suddenly from 
the examples of his ancestors. I'erhaps the 
eanlMapt shown by foreigners for the gods of 
^■^ |£^opIc; a conviction that those gods pos- 




sessed iiol ihr. poivrr itscvibcd to them; i 
till: kiiowtcd^ he had j^-aiocd of the desli-uc- 
tioii of the idols rt the Society Islands — all 
conspired to indued hiin to a course of con- 
duct uuex]>ected and inexplicable. His at- 
tachment for his queens, without doubt led 
to the abolition of at tabu, or the custom of 
males and females catine separately. Hating 
invited all foreigners of note in the Islands, 
as well as the chiefs of distinction, of both 
sexes, to an entertainment, the males were 
seated at one table, and the females at an- 
other, according to the regulations of the 
tabu. Both companies being engaged in 
partaking of the feast, the king arose from 
his seat among the males, and taking a diib 
of food from the table, passed to' that of the 
females. Among these be seated himself, 
and though manifesting great agitation, be- 
gan to cat of their food. The company pre- 
sent looked on this deed with surprise and 
alarm — but, at length clapping their hands 
cried out, at noa, ai Tion, the eating tabu ii 
broken. The king having satisfied his ap- 
petite, left the fable, uninjured, and imme* 
tliatc-ly issued the mandate which caused the 
destruction of the idols and temples. In a 
few days, the places of theii; former worship 
were in ashes; the idols were either cast 
away, and tram[>lcd under foot, or preserv- 
ed mcrt-ly as objects of curiosity; and the 
blood of human victims ceased to flow. 
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There could not have been a more favoura- 
ble moment for the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the Islands, than a crisis like this. 
The people had advanced to a point, from 
which, under the influence of well directed 
moral means, they could be brought to the 
state and standing of the civilized and chris- 
tianized nations of the world. Having re- 
nounced their whole system of idolatry, they 
seemed prepared to receive with gladness, 
such instruction as should point out to them 
a better way. I do not mean to imply, that 
an end was, at once, put to all the supersti- 
tious feajrs and observances of the nation— 
or that priests and sorcerers do n^ and will 
not, remain for some time longer, to prac- 
tise on the credulity of the ignorant ; but 
that idolatry, with all its accompanying evils, 
received such a shock, as taught the people 
that the greatest ills they suffered, resulted 
from their own false notions of the power of 
the gods. For this, or any other nation, 
to rid themselves entirely of feelings and 
habits, acquired under the influence of hea- 
thenish fanaticism, would be difficult, if 
not impossible, without the aid of the Bi- 
ble. This blessed volume was already near 
at hand — the missionaries arriving at the 
Islands almost immediately on the accom- 
plishment of the cyt-nts I have been relat- 
ing. 

Of these wonderful events, however, they 
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had no knowledge before their arrival. They 
had determined on the enterprise, with the 
expectation of having to encounter opposi- 
tion from priests and people — and of being 
obliged to take the first step, towards un- 
dermining the system of superstition that 
had for ages been supported, and which had 
incorporated itself into all t*he habits and 
prejudices of the nation. 

But God's ways are not as our ways. He 
had designed to establish his church in these 
Islands, and while he prepared the hearts 
of his servants, the missionaries^ to endure 
severe trials — strengthening their faith, 
by calli]% them to go forward under the 
darkest prospects; he also prepared the way 
for their reception among a heathen people) 
by bringing about a revolution, as wonder- 
ful as it was unprecedented. • 

Let the consideration of an event like this, 
my dear L., operate as a new incitement to 
you, to do whatever you believe to be duiys 
at the same time trusting in Providence, to 
overrule and direct your steps. 

Yours, 

E-E. 



My dear L. 

With what various arfd peculiar emotions, 
were the hearts of this little band of mis- 
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%loiiai7 labourers filled, when on reaching 
tlie shores of these remote Islands, after a 
wymge of more than five months, they heard 
Ike uneatpected intelligence, <^ TamehO' 
wte lb dead — the tabus are broken-^the idols 
flvt butnt-^he Morais are destroyed, and the 
fHeaihood abolished.*' 

This welcome information must, have 
deepened the emotions of eagenie«||tand 
aneuetT, which would naturally arise, on a 
fint Tiew of the land that was to be the 
•eene of their future labours, sufferings, and 
CBJuym ents. The lofty mountains of Ha- 
miiytowering far above the cloud»— the rocks 
—millets and cascades and cultivated fields; 
even the smoke ascending frpm the rude 
eMnB of the natives, who croWd^ to the 
Aon to view the vessel* as she rode at an* 
ehoi^— all must have presented a scene of in- 
tense interest to those who were bringing 
fromafarthe glad tidingsof salvation to ahea- 
thm people. And still more interesting to 
the native youths who accompanied them, 
must have been the sight of their native land, 
ami the prospect of speedily embracing kin- 
dred and friends, after years of separation. 

Soon after coming to anchor, Mr. Rug- 
gles, Thomas Hopu, and George Taumuarii 
went on shore, to visil Karaimoku, a chief 
of distinction, whoJield a statioif similar to 
that of prime mmishr, in the court of a ^ 
Hshednation. By*himtYie7\?^t^\aa!^^T^^««- 
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edy and entertained with civility ; ai 
return to the ship the queens of th 
Tamehameha sent a present, con 
fresh fishy sweet potatoes, fruits, a 
of their friendship, and the satisfa< 
felt at the arrival of the strangers 
to tell them good things. In the 
the same day numerous canoes a{ 
the lliip) in order to sell vegetable 

At the sight of these rude child] 
ture, the missionaries wept, invc 
They inquired of them whether 
heard any thing about Jehovah, i 
Hawaii* and all other things? The 
'^ Biho BihOi our king^ has heard of 
the white fnen% and spoken of him — t 
ehkfs btit omii^have destroyed their idi 
they couid do no good, since they ami 
the king?^ 

The next day Karaimoku, his 
two queens of the late king, visited 
decently dressed, and with a nume: 
of attendants. They were intro 
each member of the mission famil) 
ed on board the ship. Altogethe 
expressed pleasure at the idea of 
gers' taking up a permanent 
among them; Karaimoku declin< 
publicly in their behalf, until he sh 
first consuKed the king. When I 
shi^ he presented Mr. ^nghan 
curiously wrought spear, in token < 
kind feelings. 
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The day following, April 2d, being the 
Sabbath, and Karaimoku and his compa- 
nions being still on board, Mr. Bingham 
preached a sermon from the words, Th^ isles 
9kaU wait for his law. This was the first 
sermon ever delivered in the presence of 
these islanders, and though they did not un- 
derstand it, they seemed pleased with the 
mode of conducting worship, and particular- 
ly with the singing. The queens admired the 
dresses of the wives of the missionaries, and 
*.one of them," says Mr. Bingham, '^ request- 
ed that our wahines (women) should make 
her a gown like their own; but when she 
was -told it was the Sabbath, and that it could 
not be done with propriety until the next 
day, she was satisfied to wait." 

The next morning they sailed for Kairua 
bay, near which was the rude palace of king 
Riho Riho. On reaching the place, Karai- 
moku went on shore, to consult the king, 
previously to the landing of the missionaries; 
Messrs. Bingham and Thurston soon fol- 
lowed, and laid before him their important 
message. The official letter of Dr. Wor- 
cester, Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, ad- 
dressed to the late king Tamehameha, was 
fcad and interpreted to Riho Riho, as well 
^ one to himself, from Captain Reynolds. 
Through interpreters also the sentiments of 
^ American Board, and the wl^Vie* ol Wv^ 
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mission family, were communicated to tin 
king. A spy-glass, forwarded by the Bwri 
was presented to him, and he app^inil 
gratified with the object of the misBuni, tai 
willing to take the subj&t into delibcnli 
consideration. 

The negotiations were continued theAexl 
day, and an elegant Bible, the gift of ibc 
American Bible Society, was presented U 
the king, and Bibles were also given to the 
daughters of the late sovereign. These Jjrft 
sects seemed to produce a favourable ini' 
pression on the minds of all. Even Havfr 
hava, the late high priest, received the nu» 
sionaries cordially. On his introduction to 
Mr. Bingham, he expressed much satisfac- 
tion in meeting a brother priai from America 
still pleasantly claiming that title for hinud/. 
This was mafter of great surprise to tU 
strangers, as they had been ted to expect 
more formidable opposition from him than 
from any other som-ce. For yeara he had 
exercised uncontrolled sway over the mindi 
of his countrymen, — and could hardly be 
looked on in any other light than as the dfr 
stroyer of multitudes. Well might tke mis' 
Hioiiaries have exclaimed, on seeing him thai 
willingly renounce his supremacy, Sing, 
heavens, for the Lord haih done it I 

Still the negotiation was not free from 
embarrassment. It was whispered by the 
foreigners resident at the lalanda, that lb? 
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government of England might be displeased, 
should the king suffer the settlement of the 
American missionaries in his dominions. 
This was probably done by a class of men 
who feared that if the islanders should im- 
bibe the spirit of the gospel, their own li- 
centiousness, hitherto unrestrained, might 
receive a check. Reports were also indus- 
triously circulated to the disadvantage of 
the missionaries at the Society Islande^ as- 
serting that they had usurped the government 
and monopolized the trade. 

Such reports were well calculated to 
awaken apprehensions in the minds of the 
kine and chiefs; and such new and unexpect- 
ed difficulties greatly embarrassed the mis- 
sionaries,— for as they could make no com- 
munications, excepting through the medium 
of an interpreter, it was almost impossible 
to show satisfactorily that they were not as 
base and treacherous as were the persons 
who had attempted to injure them. It was 
fortunate for this little band of dependent 
strangers, that they were able, at a moment 
so critical, to produce testimonials that their 
object met the entire approbation of British 
subjects, British missionaries, and British 
missionary societie8,«-that the people of 
England, and the people of the United 
States, were on the most friendly terms, — 
tnd that the American Board had given 
them no authority to interfere, in any re- 

k3 
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8i>ect, with the political interests ^ 
Islands. 

Several days elapsed before the kl^ 
riyed at a coiiclusion favourable to tb.^ 
sionaries. Though satisfied, at lengttx^ 
their good intentions, and pleased th^r 
would be able to teach the natives n 
useful arts, he seemed fearful that i 
might, at some future time, become 
densome to him. Therefore, whilst he 
lowed those who were already oiv the Is 
to remain, he particularly reques^d thi 
mortwdmonariea should be sent. It wai 
will that two of the Americans, with t 
wives, and two of the native youths ' 
had accompanied them, should continv 
Kairua, and be furnished with habitat 
and provisions at the public expense; 
that the rest of the company should 
up their residence at Honoruru, on the 
and of Oahu. 

On the 13th of April, 1820, Mr. Thar 
and Dr. Holman, with their wives, 
Thomas Hopu and William Tenui, qui 
the Thaddeus, and taking with them t 
little portion of this world's goods, f 
their habitation among the ignorant heat 
for whom they had sacrificed so mi 
The remunder of the company, after '. 
ing taken leave of those whom they wer 
kave thus in a strange land, and, ha' 
comimitted themselves to the guidance 
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protection of him who has said, £o, / am 
wUh you alwaya^ sailed from Hawaii, and 
irriTM at^Oabu on me 14th of ApriL On 
the 19thf they took their final leave of the 
frul bark, which had, tlirough the merfivof 
GM9 bprae them safely, more than 1 wDO 
miles, ^vo88 the mighty deep. The (selple 
at Honoruru received them kindly, giving 
them dvery accbmmodation, and showing 
them evory attention which their own cir- 
1^9 would admit. On the 20th of 
Aaril, ^|^ Missionaries wrote thus, to their 
fiwads In^America:— ^' We rose this mom- 
bg^ fbr iAtij^mt time, from our slumbers on 
heatbcaKgwrnnd, «nd find ourselves in cir- 
cmstancea of real comfort, and under new 
^gationa of ^tlttide to the Watchman 
tf &ael9 who tras kept our habitation in 

Om commencing^ their labours among the 
idaiiders, the minipnaries had to encounter 
mi&y difiicalties, arising from the previous 
hihita and juejudices of the people. While 
tapioyed Qpmselves vfi acquiring the lan- 

Cge of the IslandL they wished to instruct 
people in readmg and in writing their 
Mi language, and at the same time §pive 
ten some rational ideas of God and his 
iravks, in order to prepare them forwder- 
tittidmg the Bible, as aoon a^'dlqr dpiild 
k able to translate it. Althougli thil ^s 
te most favourable time tointxodncft. Q\vrttr 
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tianity, yet many things stood in the ynj 
of its being speedily and cordially: embraced. 
The people still retained many tul^mtidoiti 
notions, directly at variance with t}ie sjAiit 
of the Gospel. A native, who has ^rawn up 
under the influence of a system cjteratlbg 
upon his fears, though he should >raoiioce 
his superstition, will suder a recUrrflbce of 
his fears, whenever he is Vrou^t iito cu^ 
cumstances similar to those inj^chthey 
were first excited. This state* drvtiiSnd you 
may see exemplified in the case tf & chiUy 
who, in passing a forest in the ^^a^em (t 
night, has been terrified by t^MtPproiteh tf 
what he supposed to be a beMt'tf prey* 
Would not this child, on' finding hiinilKlf 
again on the same spot^ mder similar ti^ 
cumstances, tremble and fal^r-^-even thoagb 
he had discovered that ^n fiUocent lamb 
had caused his former ahrxn? ' Just so was 
it with these poor heathen. Their religion 
taught them to fear every thing. It con- 
verted the peaceful lamb into the ferocious 
tiger, and made an angry god tf'the storm> 
the wind, the thunder and the lightning* 
Even when convinced that their notions had 
been false and foolish — that their gods had 
no existence but in their own disordered 
minda^-their fears would come upon thcsB 
at times, with a power wliich unasaiittd 
reason could not conquer. 
^hese fears, which th%mmicmwffi& endei-. 
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TOured to combat by means of the Bible, 
were not the only hindrances opposed to 
their progress. Many priests still remained, 
practiiing on the fear s of the people, and 
nting every means to keep superstition still 
alive among them. This set of men, how- 
evert had lost all their eudhmty^ and most of 
their influence, and were gradually sinking 
to a level with the rest of the natives. 

Independently of obstacles which the mis- 
sionaries laet with in the remains of ancient 
idolatrf ond superstition, they had much 
difficulty in bringing this people to consis- 
ti|it lAews of ^rue religion. They seemed 
to have ndvstinct idea of a spiritual exist- 
ence^ of a spiritual being — no rational idea 
of. a creating power, or of a future state. 

There is no word in their language de- 
signating a supreme, spiritual Beings— author 
of all things, and governor of sdl things. 
They supposed that the Islands were origi- 
nally made by the god and goddess Oakca 
and Opapa. ** The story relates," says Mr. 
Bishop, ^^that they were produced in the 
order m which they stand to each other, viz. 
Hawaii, the elder sister, Maui, the second, 
and so of the rest After Opapa had pro- 
duced the Islands, men were also created. 
The first man that was created stood erect 
indeed, but motionless, with jointless arms 
connected to his body by a web of skin, and 
legs joined together in the same manner. 
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Maul, anotherddty, enraged at thi» / 
les» and helpless statue, broke Ms' 
the anUe and knee, and tearih^ki 
from the web that Connected them' 
body, broke them at the eldaw and ill 
and thus formed the joints 6t his liM 
as yet he had neither fingers nor ton 
ger impelled -him to seek for food^ 
mountains, where his toes were cut 
the brambles in climbing; i^ his 
were formed by the sharp spUilers 
bamboo, while reaching with ki^Anm 
food in the ground. . By these Torttti 
circumstances the human fHMl^4^'^ 
fected.*' ' ^^* A ' 

And equally gross and abnird, as 1-1 
already intimat^, w«rci thdr.ideitt oi t 
ture state. All the ideas they had odnc 
ing it were borrowed fron^4tiie dreftin 
fanatics and priests; and inmostcasea^i 
dreams were mere fabrications, impaaS 
the credulity of the ignorant, to answer a 
iniquitous purpose. Hence th^ ideas i 
neither uniform nor consistent Some' d 
people thought that after death their liii 
were eaten by the gods— ^others supposed 
they were carried to a place or darki 
where they fed on lizards and butterflies, 
inmost cases, wheuKjuestioned ast^ano 
world, they would answer, we don*t HAndtifi 
fathers never told us. 

It must of course have been exceedii 
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difficult, to give a people,- brought up in sucl 
ignorance and superstition, correct ideas o 
the infinite Jehovah — uncreated and spiritu- 
aL There would be in their minds, a con- 
stant tendency to reduce him to a material 
being, like their own false gods— occupying 
a particular spot or place. All the distinct 
ideas they were able to form were confined 
to objects of sense. They had no definite 
conceptions of any thing beyond what they 
saw with their own eyes; and hence were 
sceptical or confused on every subject which 
coiud not be made clear to their senses. 
For instance, they could not be persuaded 
that the world was not a continuous plain- 
sad this plain they supposed must be sta- 
tionary* smce they could not be made to see 
or feel U turn around. // cannot turn around^ 
say the people, for (pointing to one of the 
Islands,} Maui ia always there. And one of 
the chiefs, after listening seriously and at- 
tentively to a person who was attempting to 
explain to him the revolution of the earth, 
objected, because the earth in rolling over, 
vould throw offcUllooae things; and turuiag to 
his companions he said, hold on to your Ma'' 
haaktM when the earth turns around again. 

These facts are sufficient to show you, my 
dear L., that the missionaries had numerous 
difficulties to encounter, in meeting the pre- 
iudices of this people. But they had to 
encounter their vices, as well as their preju- 
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dices. The religion they preached^ stood 
directly opposite to all their sinful '.praetice^ 
It required of them sobriety, honesty* tem^ 
perance, and purity of life} in place of tlufr 
tormer .thievishness, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. But all these obstacles God 
could, in. his own way overrule^ for Mi 
glory, and the advancement of his cause is 
the Islands. In the mean tiiiie, the life of 
the missionary was not one of' ease and iiH 
activity^ — ^but of hardship, toil and diMcmt* 
agement Truly, those who give ^erasdvtf 
away to such a work, must look lor fitde 
else than labour and privatione*— but tbdf 
reward will be great in heavei^,-- 

Yours; 



My DEAh L. 



«<^- 



When the missionaries comndenced 'their 
operations at thc^ Islands, in the spring ^ 
IM^hknot ,an individual throughout Char 
immfejLtdky ftgp^e.king to the kurd^ 
vafll^ had eTei^en.a'book, or even aikp* 

Fie phrase of his ownlanguage in prUtiW^ 
may go farther, and say they Sid not kio* 
it could be writterf. In this 8tatet>f ^lof^l 
ignorance lived more than 100,000 natilMBif , 
grouped ti^ther in little villagesi sc$itilKf^. 
over several small Ishmds. . . . ^ .- 
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A few missionaries could do little towards 
improving such a mass of inhabitants, even 
if they mutually understood each other's 
language, so long as they were obliged to 
confine themselves to verbal communica- 
tions. An individual can address but a few 
persons at the same time, and those only 
occasionally. It is by means of books alone, 
that knowledge can be effectually communi- 
cated to the multitude scattered over a large 
territory. By means of the press, a single 
truth may be communicated to thousands, 
at the same time; and a book may continue 
to utter the same truth for months or years, 
until its pages are worn out. But much was 
to be done, before the inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands could be instructed in 
such a manner. The missionaries must first 
understand the language lof die place them- 
selves, and then prepare books for the peru- 
sal of the natives. 

The acquisition of the language they effect- 
ed, by getting the pronunciation and meaning 
of a single word correctly, as used by the peo- 
ple, and then committing^ k to writing. From 
single words they proceeded to simple senten- 
ces, and then to those that were more com- 
plex. In writing, they made use of the Roman 
character or common English letters, and 
spelled words exactly according to their pro- 
nunciation, never using more letters than 
were necessai*y in order to give tlie true 
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sound of the word. This manner of spelling 
the language made it very simple and easy 
to be learned. 

In reducing it to a written form, the mis- 
sionaries found use for only seventeen of our 
letters; five vowels, a, e, i, o, u; and twelve 
consonant?, b, d, h, k, 1, m, n, p, r, t, v, and 
w. The English sounds of the consonants 
were retained, and they gave to the vowels 
one undeviating sound. This was a pcci- 
liarity in their language, distinguishing it 
from all others. 

At the same time that the missionaries 
were engaged in writing the language, they 
taught the king and chiefs, so hlt as they 
could, the names and sounds of the letters 
in their own alphabet; and when they were 
themselves able to write a simple sentence, 
they copied it in a plain hand, and gave it 
to their pupils, to be studied and copied. 
Thus were the natives learning to read and 
write by the same exercise. Employnoent 
like this must have been wearisome to un- 
tutored minds, and it is not strange that 
some should have quitted it in disgust. The 
king, Riho Riho, from having been at the 
first highly delighted with it, soon became 
tired, and in a lew days relinquished it,— 
though, like others who neglect precious op- 
portunities, he afterwards regretted that he 
had done so. In the course of a few weeks, 
many of those who persevered were able to 
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write a legible hand, and to compose letters 
that were intelligible to others. On the 
whole, it is a matter of surprise, that a peo- 
ple, naturally indolent, and averse to all kinds 
x)f systematic effort, either of body or mind, 
should have engaged in the first rudiments 
of learning with so much eagerness and re- 
solution. 

Encouraged by the success which had at- 
tended their first attempts at teaching a few 
individuals to read and write, the missiona- 
ries soon instituted public schools, which 
were open to persons of all descriptions, 
from the king to ^ the poorest child of four 
years of age. Many small children were 
taken into the families of the missionaries, 
and taught the various arts of domestic life, 
besides being admitted to the privileges of 
the schools. During the first three or four 
months after the establishment of the mis- 
sion, about 90 of the natives were brought 
under private tuition, or that of a more pub- 
lic nature. Slates were used in the schools, 
and on them the pupils wrote, or printed 
words and sentences as fast as they learned 
them. 

Of. the progress made by the natives at 
this early period of their instruction, you 
may judge by reading an account of the first 
examination of the school at Honoruru, 
which consisted of about forty scholars, and 
had been conducted chiefly by Mrs. Bing^ 



hun, while her husband waa e 
to acquire such a knowledge of 
as would enable him to transit 
Testament for the use of the na 
school commenced with ten or 
Jani* and at first continued bu 
the day; but this small numl 
creased to forty, and the time i 
soon increased from one, to 
hours. This increase of lean 
study hours, was a sufficient ev 
jateKst the people were begit 
in the blessings that were oSen 
The examination of thi; scho 
«t the dose of the first teem, Sep 
1830, and was attended by sev 
era. A public lamination of 
OaAu, could not be expected 
with that of a well disciplinf 
America; yet it was witnessei 
inUrest, as furnishing good pre 
pacity of the natives, and of i. 
uess to receive instruction. A1 
school were examined on word 
lable, containing from two to 
The members of one class ha 
through forty columns of ,tb 
Primer, and on the afternoon o 
nation, read and spelled a new 
accuracy. And another class of 
and spelled a column of two syl 
OOB of the class, who began f 
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with Mrs. Bingham, was able to read, with 
facility, about twenty lines in English, upon 
a Sabbath-school card, and translate it into 
Hawaiian. Several of the natives had ac- 
quired a slight knowledge of the use of the 
globes; and at the close of the exercises, the 
whole school repeated in concert some sen- 
tences in their own tongue, which they had 
committed to memory, and which contained 
some of the most important precepts of the 
Bible. 

This, you must recollect, was the first ex- 
hibition of mental culture, in savages, over 
Vhom darkness almost visible had reigned 
for ages. 'The improvement they had made 
in the short space of three months, under 
every possible disadvantage, would have 
done credit to any equal number of untrain- 
ed youths that could have been collected 
in America, with all the facilities which 
books -and improved systems of instruction 
could afford. Though these pqor heathen 
had acquired only some of the first princi- 
ples of language, and these but imperfectly, 
and shown by their first efforts what might 
be, rather than what had beeji done; yet the 
contrast between their condition at the be- 
ginning and close of this term of study, 
must have' been striking, as well as the dif- 
ference between them and their neighbours, 
who had not yet begun to emerge from 
darkness. The scholars thetn&^V^^^ >R^\'fc. 
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afttonitbed and delighted at their • 
gr^s ; and particularly so at the pr 
being aooit ftble to hold a writti 
spondence with their absent friea* 
idea of thus communicatTifig th 
thoughts to others, and receiving 
return, was to them entirely new, 
mised much advantage. 

No less novel and interesting * 
great truths, which the simple i 
they were writing on their slates, 
to the minds of these rude childn 
turOi One of the pupils wrote on 1 
letmnot mb QaAbut 6od can ^ miu 
explained it V' the native langulj 
less proficient companion^ were fi] 
wonder at this interesting truth, ai] 
cility with which it had been wri 
interpreted* 

The effect which these cxhibi 
growing improvement had on all th 
who eimer^saw or heard of them, w 
though not different in kind from 
should have expected. They did n 
perceive the ^vantages which the i 
of the schoolynust soon possess oi 
ffho remained in ignorance. The ] 
thiefs* had long b^n conscious of 
superiority which civilized persons 
ed over themselves, in their degrad 
but they had not un\^ wo\7 V^^^w ^ 
Vfp9t that supenoril^ coTO\«\fc^. 
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saw whence it arose; and they also saw, that 
the same mteUigenee which had so far ele- 
vated the inhabitants of civilized nations 
above them, was now within their reach; 
and many chieft nianifested a strong desire 
to raise diemselves by means of it to a level 
with foreigners. 

The common people, as well as the chiefs, 
were anxious for mfO|fmation; but still during 
the two or three first*years of the mission, 
not more than two or three hundred of the 
whole nation were taught to read and write. 
The rulers of this ignorant people, although 
they placed perfect confidenqa. in the mis- 
sionaries, Beemed still to dowt whether it 
wovld be safe to permit the people generally 
to be instructed. Hence they did not look 
favourably on attempts to teach their poorer 
subjects to read and write, but had no ob- 
jections to offer to general moral instruc- 
tion. ^- If the palapala (learning) is good," 
said the chiefs, ^ we wish to possess it first 
ourselves; if it is bad, we do not intend our 
subjects shall know the evil of it" Whence 
these doubts and apprehensions in the minds 
of the nobles urose, the inissionaries were 
not satisfied; but probably they origitiated: 
in the same source with many other trials 
thejr had to encounter, jp.the slanderous re- 
|»orts of designing forei^ers. 

Within threfc or four inoti\^% Av^^ "^^ 
Iiiidli«r of the missimaxkA^ vno ol \>aa» ^ 



Honorara, MeBsrs. Ruggles ahi 
Tith their wives, left thai place, i 
ed themsdves at Waimea on Ti 
urgent request of Taumuarit, t 
Island. This king was* the 
George P. Taumuarit, a younj 
had a^ent several years as a sail 
Amencan vessels, received consi 
vantages of educational! Amer 
length returned to ffis native 1 
the first band of missionaries. 
the father ou receiving bis long 
•ifety, and hb gratitude to the i 
-whose handju^e youthhad ezp 
Bumy favoura, were almost with< 
"He dfifered to provide accommt 
the whole T&Usion family on his 
Iriasd, and to maintain them 
cost; and ttia grief, and that oi 
was so extreme, when they sup 
should not be able to retain Any 
reign Mends near them, that iti 
best for two of the brethren to 
invitation, and take up their abod 
They iCere kindly received and i 
aAd the king and his family wi 
f go&d progreas'in learning to reat 
whefl an event occurred which d 
' Wacbers cf the presence of their 
tector. 

T«umuu4i, tliou^ bearing ' 
My-f had afwrs paid tribute xq' 
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ha, and at his death, expected to show the 
aame deference for his son, hoping, at the 
Mmfi time, to receive kindness and protec- 
tkm .from him whose superiority he thus 
acknowledged. But Riho Riho, unlike his 
royal father, rewarded this unsuspicious 
CQiifidence with the meanest treachery. He 
made an excursion to the Island of Tauai, 
irbere he was hospitably entertained for se- 
vonl weeks. Inviting Taumuarii to go on 
board a favourite brig belonging to him, for 
aaexcuraion of a few hours, he suddenly di- 
reeted the course of the vessel towards Oahu, 
whither he carried the unfortunate king. 
Here, he kept him during the remainder of 
hia liiJBi forbidding his return to his domi« 
moaif compelling hidi to take a wife at 
DahOf eontrarv to his own wishes. Although 
tibe miasionayes at Waimea lamented *the 
abaence of tibeir benevolent patron, their la- 
boura among his people were not suspended 
—-schools were established, and improve- 
menta made, similar to those at other sta- 
tiona. ' 

In November, 1820, it was found neces- 
aary to relinquish the station at Xairua for 
a aeason. Several circumstances concurred 
to render this step proper. The king, and 
chiefs composing the government, resolved 
on removing to Oahu, and it was thought 
beat that Mr. and Mrs. Thurston should ac- 
company them, as their usefulness was di* 
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minished at KaiQia, by the bad conduct of 
William Tenui, which caused his dismission 
from church, as well as ' by the dbafiEectioi 
and departure of Dr. Holman, and the in- 
temperance and dissipation of th^ king. On 
the course of Dr. Holman, the missionaries 
have said but little. His conduct was unac- 
countable, and such as displeajsed the pa- 
trons of the mission. Of William TenWj 
the editor of the Missionary Herald speaks 
in the following manner:— 

** The first entry, July 2 2d, records tBc 
necessary but painful result, to which the 
Mission Church were impelled, by the de* 
fection of William TenuL Earnest and re- 
peated attempts had been made to reclaim 
him. He did not deny the charges of in- 
temperance and Sabbath breaking; and 
^ avowed his determination to continue the 
same course.' After deliberation and prayer, 
the church voted his excision. The poor 
youth seemed singularly hardened; and has 
since, as we learn from different sources, 
manifested peculiar malignity towards the 
missionaries. It is so ordered, in the pro- 
vidence of God, that such characters should 
immediately lose influence, and sink into en- 
tire insignificance, even among savages. 

" The apostacy of Tenui, 'fiiough not a 
wonderful event, considering what human 
nature is, may properly lead the friends of 
missions to salutary refttcllon. They may 
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lere see how easy it is, it divine jjrace do 
iot prevent, for a kind and amia^ youth, 
I docile and apparently grateful beneficiary, 
o become a dissipated, idle, reckless being, 
he moment the restraints of civilized socie- 
J are removed. And what is more painful 
till, they may see habits of apparent piety, 
—of piety supposed to be real by the un- 
lappy subject himself, — give place at once 
o habits of gross wickedness, and to a ve- 
lement dislike of religion and its consistent 
^^ofessors. Let every young convert trem- 
ilc in view of such development of character, 
rhile he exclaims, Lordy lead me not into 
mpiation." 

From conduct like that of Tenui, it is 
ileasant to turn away, and contemplate that 
{ other islanders, who left America with 
lim. The labours of John Honorii «nd 
Thomas Hopu, in behalf of Christianity, on 
he benighted shores of their native land, 
lave been recorded with respect and grati- 
ade by the missionaries, in communications 
o their friends in this country. They did 
Quch to recommend the objects of the mis- 
ion among their connexions,^a)iy of whom 
rere high in authority; besides acting as in- 
erpreters between their countrymen and the 
oissionaries, and assisting the latter, essen- 
lally, in acquiring the language of the Isl- 
inds. 

The great success which has attended the 
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mision at the Sandwich Islands, may b^ 
ascribed, in part, to the wisdom and discre^ 
tion of the missionaries in regard to their 
objects of labour. They did, indeed, sup- 
pose that the gospel of Christ was the 
foundation of all the blessings which they 
hoped to confer on these poor people^ but 
they knew that this could not extensively be 
made known to them previously to their 
having enjoyed the privileges of instruction 
in common schools. To these, therefore, as 
I have said before, they devoted a.conside^ 
able portion of their time. They collected 
schools in various places, the number and 
character of which have been rapidly ad- 
vancing to the present time. 

Thus did they prove themselves the faith- 
ful servants of the Lord. The idea cnte^ 
tained by some, that they have devoted too 
much time to preaching, instead of teaching 
the natives useful things, is entirely without 
foundation. They, indeed, have held numfr 
rous meetings, but in this they have taken 
advantage of the indolent habits of the peo- 
ple, and taught them when they found them 
doing notKin^. Besides, their instructions 
on such occasions, were not confined to pa^ 
ticular topics, but extended to all useful sab- 
jects, according to the ignorance and want* 
of the hearers. They endeavoured to teach 
them the importance of industry, honestjf 
and every {orm of good morale-, wid to gi^c 
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T teachings greater fcfrce, the sanctions 
•eligion were inculcated, so far as they 
Id be understood. God has smiled on 
ir self-denying efforts, and given them 
joy of seeing his work prospering in 
T hands. 

Yours, 

E.E. 



D^R L. 

f y^ feel a curiosity to know sonaething 
he dwellings of the missionaries, during 
early part of their residence at the Isl- 
8, you may be gratified in reading the 
owing account of one, occupied by Mr. 
Mrs. Bingham, about six months after 
ir arrival. 

' My little room (says Mrs. B.) is now so 
ch in order, as to incline me to wisf^ my 
ers to take a view of it, wl^ich, could my 
open the door, should be presented 
ov The size I have before mentioned — 
feet by 10; also what constitutes the 
ing and flooring, viz. mats, something 
: your straw carpets for chambers. Hut 
I ruder texture. Those composing the 
Is, are more curiously wrought than 
imon, presented in part by the king of 
lai. These have woven into them a co- 
•ed straw, which gives them, especially 

M 



in the evening^) the a 
papered walls. It has 
ing' into the school-roo: 
ronot or stoop, which ji 
of our family; and o 
southward upon the se 
but a little white cupti 
netian blind promised, 
of the room is coverei 
sheets of yellow tapa, t 
one aide hangs Mr. B. 
the pleaaaot hours as t' 
"There, my dear s 
little dwelling place of 
on missionary ground 
scene of much sweet en 
things, in accents loud. 
j/mtr rest.' We would li 
earthly good, as did Yc 
truth he sung— 

" * The spider's most i 
I* cord — IS cable, to m 
On earthly bliss!'" 

In November, 1821 
at Honoruru, was dep 
most promising pupils 
with a company, goiti] 
habited island nt>ai- I 
trying to those wlio 
scliool, thus lu lost; tht 
der solicitude; and the 
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deeply lamented the- loss of th^ir former 
privileges. They were furnished with Bi- 
bles, and other books, as well as a variety of 
garden seeds, and other articles which 
might prove 'useful, if properly applied; and 
the hope was entertained, that the small 
portion of truth that had been already fixed 
m their minds, mieht not be wholly without 
a good effect on their characters. 

Quarterly examinations of the schools, 
were statedly held, and each one gave new 
evidence of the rapid progress the natives 
were making in useful knowledges Many 
individuals gave pleasing proof^ that while 
their minds were making constant acquisi- 
tions in human learning, divine truth was 
powerfully affecting their hearts. Sabbath- 
schools were early introduced, and rendered 
interesting to the natives, by the reading 
and explanation of books suited to their 
comprehension. The Memoir of thei^ 
countryman, Henry Obookiah, for inBtanice, 
was thus read to them; and had great effect 
in stimulating them to exertion, in their va- 
rious pursuits. The missionaries preached 
regularly on the Sabbath, to large collections 
of people, both foreigners and natives, mak- 
ing themselves understood by the latter, by 
means of interpreters. 

The missionaries occasionally went on 
exploring tours, into different parts of the. 
laiands; and taking some of their pupil» 
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with llicinf thus aflbrdocl ihcm am\iscmeT> 
and instruction at the same time. During 
these expeditions, many sermons were 
preached, and liymns sung and interpreted, 
to the listening and delighted natives. They 
had also, at such times, repeated opportunj- 
ties of conversing with the people on reli- 
gious and other useful subjects, and found 
them, in general, friendly and docile. 

An examination of the school at Hono- 
ruru, which took place about the middle of 
June, 1821, is thus spoken of in the journal 
of the mission. "The greater part of the 
scholars are now able to read in the Bible; 
some have made good improvement in the 
art of writing: on the whole, their progress 
during the last year, has exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations. Could our patrons 
and friends have witnessed the examination 
to-day, and heard some of our pupils read 
in the Bible intelligibly and understandingly? 
and a few, it is to be hoped, with feelings of 
gratitude and obcdiericc,—- we believe they 
would say, we have not laboured in vain. 
The prospect of usefulness is brightening? 
and we have good ground for believing that 
a great and glorious liarvest of souls will be 
gathered from this now wretched, degraded, 
and miserable peoj)le." 

About this time, several members of the 
mission family suffered much from sickness, 
and from the destitution of those comforl*< 
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[v peculiar circumstances requir- 
hc Lord provided for them, and 
$ restored to all, excepting an 
ild who had been taken into the 
'he death of this child gave occa- 
he following hymn, which wus 
funeral: — 

i^eat the condescending love 
n who rules the skies; 
in his mission from above, 
ish'd the Orphan's sighs. 

>ly arm would oft caress 
eeblest infant race; 
n'd his holy lips to bless, 
I faith implored the grace. 

friendless infancy complaim^ 
lassion fills his eyes; 
a tlirone of love he reig^ 
lears the Orphan's cries. 

ids his messengers of peace, 
■e man in darkness lies, 
and guide his sinking race, 
lush the Orphan's sighs. 

charity obeys his voice- 
to the sufF'rer fHes, — 
i she heard its plaintive notes : 
1 hush'd the Orphan's sighs.'* 

.sionaries, from their first arrival 
ids, were in the habit of observing 
ily Concert of Prayer, which, for 
isons, was to them a very interest- 
on. Their supplications for the 
he heathen, were ihea mingled 
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% lis «"' .HonATunqf"' 

. aroapeiit^^K^itHwNDn the S,n 
Mjt 18S1, tbe project was fort 
Ing K houBC for the public won 
at ttoDOTurn. A letter waa n 
Cifi.tuh Davis, stating that he 1 
neaAj three hundred dollars ' 
pose, and that the proposal nu 
badoii of the king and chiefi 
wilUng to contril^^ to the i 
Aailding of this first house of & 
nienced early-in the succeeding 
WW S* feet in length, and 23 
bong cdflKtructed of the beit t 
Islands afibrded; and furnished 
prpoented by Captaiii Templeto 
cation of the house, which took 
15th of the same month, is tht 
by the missionaries. — "This 
interesting day to us ;• and we a 
renewed obligations of gratit 
I nrtcdOMs to Cbriat. The bou: 
been bnilt for the worship of-Gi 
cated this morning^ Many thin 
Ato render .the occasion one d 
>r*cotnmon interest. It is thejirti 
' has been coowcnited to thewoi 
in the Sandwich Islands. Thf 
^ tbe chtmch iLud Lord of ] 
f|Wi «U -wiih us ; to strength 
, raUFCn our hope, increase out 
Bdl^us rcnewedly to consecn 
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\ and all that wc have, ti^<he service of Ch 

(among the heathen. " 
In the mean time, a dwelling house 
the mission family at Honoruru, the fra* 
of which had been sent from this count! 
'. was in a state of considerable forwardnes 
and promised to add greatly to their con 
fort and convenience. It deserves to I 
mentioned, that in the building of the 
houses, they received important assistam 
from the natives, and also from residei 
and visiting foreigners. They likewise r 
ceived valuable presents of articles of pn 
Tision, and other things of immediate utilit; 
from the chiefs, the use of land, houses, 8c< 
and from foreigners, lumber for the; 
houses, tea, flour, and other things equall 
necessary. The gifts from the natives wci 
often attended with cheering salutations 1 
the mission; exhibiting at the same tin 
their own good will, and the pleasing ♦'v 
dence that divine truth v" -^ 
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vzJ:ii ihls fesaLl*: has l-.'i:? rj*ud amoLg ho 

to '^ir.L, if Tre trt correi-y informed, she 
U of :ht higit*: ritk; iric. boireTer stnnp 
it jXiSLj seem, t^: i^ip^nLSce is anached to 
nrj'At birth, by ^1 the islanders of the Pi* 
cii:c. For nia*Ay rears, she w^s the piinci- 
ph\ queen of TLmehameha; asd exerted a 
$p-«at influence over him. and an almost O- 
bounded izifluence orer others. Since fail 
death, she has been a principal coanseDor 
of the young king, and is a more popular 
ruler, than anv other at the Islands. In a 
political point of view, much depended « 
the continuance of her life. Our readoa 
will also feel an interest in every mode iif 
access to the minds of the natives, wlucfa 
the missionaries may employ. Amonif 
these various modes, that of visiting the 
sick is one of the most important. On the 
bed of languishing, the untutored savage 
not less than other men, feels his own weak- 
ness, and longs for the interposition of soiaa 
superior power. When we see a Chria* 
tian missionary kneeling by the bedside of a 
heathen ruler, and offering prayers in the 
name of Christ, we are not to forget that in 
many islands of the Pacific, human sacri- 
fices would be resorted to, at this day, on a 
similar occasion; and that, a few years sincCj 
the preservation tf a queen's or a prince'* 
life, would h^re ibeen sought, even here, ^1 
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the blood of strangled infants, or poiso 



men. " 



The year 1822, was ushered in by 
event which must be considered as very 
portant, when viewed in all its relations. 
is thus noticed in the journal of the miss] 
aries. " We are happy to announce to y 
that on the first Monday of January, 
commenced printing; and with great ss 
faction, have put the first eight pages 
Hawaiian Spelling-book into the hands 
our pupils, copies of which we now trj 
mit for the examination of the commit 
and as little curiosities from these d 
Isles. By the next conveyance, we hopi 
send complete copies, with a preface, 
intend to print a catechism, historical 
doctrinal, a Scripture tract, and a gram] 
and vocabulary, as wc make advances 
the language. Our pupils will devour bo 
in this language, as fast as we can m 
them. The translation of the Scripti 
into Jlny language, is a great work; cj 
cially if there be no Icanicd men, to \vl 
the language is vernacular. Of such, tl 
al^ none here. Add to this, the great ap 
rent pt)verty of the Hawaiian langu: 
which needs the aid of gesticulation to m 
it clear and forcible : and a good transla 
of the Bible into it, ought not to be cxp 
cil for many years to come. Probably 
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eyes will never be gladdened with such i 
sight." 

You will soon learn, that the success of 
the missionaries in this noble enterprise, 
was much more encouraging than they h8d 
anticipated. 

The year 1822) was also distinguished by 
an event of the highest importance^ alid 
happiest results, to the mission* It hid| 
from the first, been an object with the mii- 
sionaries at the Sandwich Islands, to pay a 
visit to the Society Islands, where God ha4 
so signally displayed his power and gracei 
It was known that the languages of Ae 
two groups of islands were similar, aiid it 
was thought that an interview with the En^ 
lish missionaries at the Society Island^ 
would afford great assistance to our mission^ 
aries at the Sandwich Islands, in perfecdng 
their knowledge of the language, and alsd 
aid and encourage them in other respects 
The chiefs were so fully convinced of this, 
that, at one time, they had determined on 
making a voyage to those Islands them- 
selves, in company with some of the mis- 
sionaries; but this determination had been 
overruled, doubtless by the influence of fo- 
reigners, who knew, that should such a vi- 
sit be accomplished, many of the reports 
they had themselves so industriously circa- 
lated, must immediately be proved false. 
But while the missionaries were grieved at 
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this disappointment, an unexpected occur- 
rence gave them all the essential advantages 
of the desired visit, and added many others. 

** Soon after the great change in the South 
Sea Islands became known in Great Britain, 
it was determined, by the directors of the 
London Missionary Society, to send out a 
deputation, as soon as convenient, to take a 
view of things on the spot: to aid the mis- 
jsionaries in organizing new churches; to 
aid the converted inhabitants in fixing their 
social institutions; to suggest practical im- 
provements; and to make a report of facts 
and proceedings, and to recommend mea- 
sures in the face of Europe and the world. 
It 9iay be questioned whether a more ho- 
nourable service has been assigned to men, 
since the apostolic, age* The directors were 
looking out for suitable men to be employed 
in this agency, for more than a year, when 
the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, of the Isle of 
Wigbt, and George Bennet, Esq; of Shef- 
field, were appointed. They sailed from 
London in May, 1821; reached Tahiti^ in 
October; resided at that, and the neigh- 
bouring islands till March, 1822; and then 
entered upon their visit to the Sandwich 
Islands.^' 

A mysterious but kind Providence brought 
these gentlemen to the Sandwich Islands 
about the middle of April. They were ac- 
companied by Mr. Ellis, one of lV\t. Yav^v?»V 
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missionaries from the Society Islands, bf ■« 
Auna and his wife, converted Tahitians, and |f 
other natives of those Islands. They had 
not intended to tarrv more than two or three 
weeks with our missionaries, but pecutiar 
circumstances led to a protracted stay of 
several months. The benefits of this pron- 
dential visit are thus recorded in a commu- 
nication from Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet^t 
to the American Board of Missions. ^ Our. 
arrival appeared to be most opportune* 
Many false and injurious reports had beeu 
propagated here by some foreigners, re- 
specting the state of religion in the Society 
Islands, in order to prejudice the nunds of 
the king and chiefs and people of these Ul* 
ands against the gospel and the missionar 
rics. Your missionaries had projectedy a 
short time previous to our arrival, a voyage 
to the South Sea Islands, accompanied by 
some of the chiefs, to ascertain the real 
state of things there; but the foreigners by 
their influence had prevented the vessel from 
sailing. At the time of our arrival, the peo- 
ple were labouring under the influence of 
the prejudices which the foreigners had pro- 
duced among them. But our testimony to 
the wonderful work of God in the South Sea 
Islands, together with that of the people who 
accompanied us, appears to have confound- 
ed the opposcrs, and confirmed the king and 
chiefs and people in the confidence, that the 
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prejudices . which had been excited were 
false and unfounded. We had no idea that 
this important object was to be answered by 
our voyage. Truly, God is wonderful in 
counsel, and mighty in executing." 

A cordial invitation from the most in- 
fluential chiefs, and the earnest request of 
our own missionaries, at last prevailed on 
Mr. Ellis^and two Tahitian chiefs with their 
families, to take up a permanent residence 
at the Islands. The accidental discovery 
that Auna's wife was the sister of one of the 
Sandwich Island chiefs, was one circum- 
stance that helped forward this result. Many 
reasons conspired to render a step like this 
proper and desirable. Mr. Ellis, from his 
intimate knowledge of the Tahitian lan- 
guage, 'was, in the course of a few weeks 
uter his arrival, able to preach fluently and 
•intelligibly to the natives in the Hawaiian 
tongue. He of course would be a valuable 
assistant in the work of translation, which 
at that time engaged much of the attention 
of the missionaries. A six years' residence at 
the Society Islands had given him an ac- 
quaintance with the characters and disposi- 
tions of the natives of those Islands, which, 
differing but little from those of the people 
of the Sandwich Islands, he would be an 
able adviser in all the plans of usefulness at 
the latter place. His labours seemed to be 
more needed here than at his former station, 
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as he left there many other competent la- 
bourers. When, to all these consideration! 
ive can add, that Mr. Ellis ^ possessed ex- 
cellent missionary talents, real piety, and 
much of the spirit of his office; an ardent 
zeal for the salvation of souls; an entire 
devotedness to his work; a good share of 
general knowledge, and* a useful proficiency 
in an acquaintance with medicine; an ability 
to ingratiate himself with the natives, to* 
gether with amiable and affectionate dispo* 
sitions; and that his wife was like minded,'' 
no other reasons need be given why his 
permanent abode at the Islands should have 
been on all hands desired. 

The effect of this addition to the miisioa 
family was such Iks you would expect It 
gave an immediate and powerful impulse, 
that has been felt to the present time, and 
was certainly not the least among those- 
causes which have made the mission to the 
Sandwich Islands the wonder of Christen- 
dom, and crowned it with success almost 
without a parallel. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



My dear L. 

In August, 1822, the marriage of Thomas 
Hopu^ with a promising native female^ was 
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publicly solemnized, the ceremony being 
conducted in the Hawaiian tongue. '* This,'* 
say the missionaries, <^is doubtless the first 
marriage ever celebrated in these Islands 
ag^eably to the customs of Christians. But 
"we hope the practice will prevail, till the 
dreadful abuses of this sacred institution in 
these polluted Islands shall be corrected." 

On the 22d of the same month, the gentle- 
men of the English Deputation sailed from 
the Islands. 

In January, 1823, the infant child of Mr. 
Bingham died. This event would have been 
attended with more than usual solemnity, 
as being the first that occurred among the 
members of the mission family; but it be- 
came still more interesting, as connected 
with the introduction of Christian burial 
into this benighted country. You have been 
told of the abominable practices which at- 
tended the deaths of the natives, and espe- 
cially those of the chiefs; — ^but soon auer 
the internment of this child, the death of a 
half sister of the king took place, and she 
was decently buried, being followed to the 
grave by her near friends, in mourning 
dresses, without noise or tumult The king 
had previously requested the missionaries 
to pray '^ that the soul of the child might go up 
to heavetu^^ '* How pleasing to behold the 
most barbarous and disgusting rites give 
place to the decencies of Chr'v^lv^xv bvx^v^V*" 
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The schools at Honoruru and Waimai 
"were at this time flourishing, the former 
.rntaining two hundred, and the latter fifty 
sen-' irs. The chiefs had taken so deep an 
interest in the schools, and had made such 
proficiency, that they were able to hold co^ 
respondence with the missionaries^ and with 
each other, in the native tongue. The first 
letter of the kind vras written by Kuakisit 
or John Adams, to Mr. Bingham, early ia 
this year. The pleasure which they took in 
this exercise incited them to constant ef- 
forts, and led to constantly increasing sn& 
cess. It is difficult to conceive the emotions 
which this mode of communication pro- 
duced in all the principal men. It seemcxl 
to put them into a new state of being; it 
awakened energies that lay dormant before^ 
and almost electrified the Islands. It wu 
one of the most important steps towards 
civilization that could possibly be takeUi 
^.^ This writing is a wonderful thing, ^ said 
a chief to Mr. Ellis, when he had Just finish- 
ed reading a letter from his sister, on an- 
other island: ** formerly, my sister would 
entrust her message to a third person; be- 
fore he reached me, he would forget half 
that was told him, and divulge the other 
half; now she writes it on paper, and it is as 
if she whispered it in my ear," After such 
evidence as this> who shall say that the misf. 
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fttonaries have not been inslrumental in do- 
ing much good among these poor people? 

In February, 1823, the government of the 
Islands publicly acknowledged the Christian 
Sabbath, and required the suspension of or- 
dinary business and sports on that sacred 
day. Scarcely any one in a Christian land 
needs be told how important was this event. 
It put a stop to much iniquity, and afforded ' 
a lavourable opportunity for conducting dl- 
Tine service, so far as places of worship and 
teachers could be supplied. The orders of 
the chiefs respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath, were, in general, complied with; 
though some persons would willingly have 
■haken ofT such restrictions. Mr. Ellis, re- 
turning at one time from public worship, 
fonjid several men at work. On asking one 
of them whether Karaimoku had not com- 
manded them to desist from their employ' 
ments on the Sabbath; he answered, " Ht 
ha*i but I am working tearetly, and he v>iU 
not findit out." "That may be," said Mr. 
Ellis, "but there is a greater than Karai- 
moku, the only living and true God, who 
always knows what you are doing; and he 
can punish you, though Karaimoku may 
not. " WeU," answered the man, "he will 
not be angry with me for watering one bed 
More^ and then I will itep. " Another, on be- 
ing reproved for having resumed a piece of 
work which he had been induced to quit in 
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the morning, said, ^' He had hem to hear the 
missionaries pray^ and thought he might go to 
work again ;^^ but on being told that the 
"whole day was to be thus observed, he said, 
with good humour, ^^ Well^ it is goodf~M 
it be so;** and laid aside his work. 

The number of persons who usually at- 
tended meeting at Honoruru, on the Sab- 
bath, was about 1000 — a large congregation 
even in America. Among other improre- 
ments the natives had learned to sing, and 
in their religious assemblies united in sing** 
ing hymns, which had been prepared for 
them in Hawaiian by the missionaries.— 
" You will hardly be able to conceive,** say 
the Deputation, "the delight we had, in 
hearing these people ybr the first timtj unit' 
ing to sing the praises of Jehovah in tkeir 
own tongue." 

In the Spring of this year, Mr. Chambe^ 
lain and his family embarked for their own 
country. The principal reason for this re- 
moval was the fact, that there was on the 
Islands no scope for agricultural talents be- 
yond what the natives themselves possess. 
With this cause of their departure others 
were combined, but especially the ill health 
of Mrs. Chamberlain. Their connexion with 
the mission had been ever harmonious, and 
thedissolutionof it was painful to themselv^ 
as well as to those who remained on the spot 
where they had united\Y \iV^\xT^d. 



' On the dSth of ADiil, 1 823, a second band 
of mimofiaries reiMiStied thuii Islands, on board 
^Iddjpf llmmeis, Captain Clasb^^ This re- 
M b i» c e iu ^nt»' which allied, from New Haven, 
ilk N^etnber, 1 8j|3, consiirtediif Rev. Messrs. 
B&Oiolift Richardtl, and Stfewiit, drdained 
iliijediteiN; Messrs. Elr and Goodrich, 11- 
cttied' j^reachera; and Die Blatehler, a phy- 
riclu;With;their wives. Mr. Len Cham- 
BttSh^ accompanied them aa agent lor se- 
•lllltryfi|iir^tiidB^^ acdbured 

ttttale^ uan aainatiiiit in the family of Mr. 
Hnrart Besldeatiiieae pennons, tiiriee Sand- 
^MA Islatad ]^ths; who had been educated 
Imti returned td their natiTe la&d;— viz. 
JMtflien- Pnpnhi, Richitfd' Karaloula, and 
"TWWteato Kamajtorila. 

'«^4b6n aiter the ifftiral of these xmssiona- 
Ifcj^^'the atatio^n which had beeir left at 
Jbilhit^ ta'tiHe western hide of Bawiui, was 
T Mi aiiMid ^ tind new stadoaa were akb fimned 
all WdakiBa» dn .the eaatertt toast of the same 
IAonI^ and at Lahuna* on* the Islknd of 
MmdI ^Tbu8» yo«i wiff tee, that there were 
it iAi^ tinie Jm mimiaiary ^atkmt on the 
lalalida, occupied byno less ihvAfdmpnaeh- 
M ofim gotpdi besides other persona equal- 
ly^ uaehl m their Wverai departments. Mr. 
Bishop- wrote thus to his friends in America, 
aooh after this periodt ^ The Mation is be- 
'l^miing to feel th^ safaitaty influence of the 
goapely apd its rulen axei|t«iMiaiNC(^^^ 
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coming our patrons. Churches are erectbg 
in different places, and pressing requests are 
made to us for labourers, which we are not 
able to afford." Books, also^ were called ht 
by the natives, faster than they could be 
prepared ; and these, together with the exCT- 
cises of writing and arithmetic, were rapid- 
ly superseding cards and other amusements 
injurious to the people. 

There was at this time reason to hope 
that several persons, and among them some 
of the chiefs of the nation, had, through the 
means of the gospel, been bom into the 
kingdom of God. Among these was Enpih 
olanij the mother of king Riho Riho; who 
had ever been the warm friend, and gene* 
rous benefactor of the mission* Her death, 
which took place in September, 1833, is 
thus alluded to in a letter written imme- 
diately after the event ** One of the rulers 
of the land, the honoured mother of the 
king, whose heart, like Lydia's, the Lord 
opened to attend to the things spoken by bis 
messengers, who publicly espoused the cause 
of Christ, received baptism in his name, 
comforted the brethren, faithfully counselled 
her nation, and lately died, in hope of an in- 
heritance on high, has, we believe, already 
found the unspeakable blessedness of eternal 
salvation by Jesus Christ Keopuolani was 
our friend and helper, and decidedly pa- 
tronized our work^but her hopeful end. 
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^d the interesting circumstances which oc- 
curred in connexion with it, while the chiefs 
of the nation were assembled, will doubtless 
tend more conspicuously than her direct aid 
to the furtherance of the. gospel here, and 
theencouragement of our patrons at home." 
In the month of November, of the same 
year, the king of the Sandwich Islands em- 
barked for Great Britain. This was a sin- 
^lar step, and you will wish to know what 
reasons operated to induce him to take it. 
He had for a long time cherished a desire 
to visit countries of whose intelligence and 
i¥ealth he had been taught to entertain high 
ideas; and he probably wished to examine 
for himself the state of those nations which 
ha4Jbr centuries enjoyed the light of that 
religion which was now offered lor the ac- 
ceptance of his own people. He was anxious 
to gain knowledge, political as well as com- 
mercial, hoping by this means to increase' 
his wealth and power. He had a particular 
desire to see the king and court of England ; 
and intended, on his return froiti that coun- 
try, to have paid a visit to the United States. 
It was the wish of the king, and of the 
missionaries, that he should be attended by 
a chaplain, who should also act as an inter- 
preter, and direct him in the thousand new 
and unanticipated scenes and situations 
through which he was to pass. This was 
the more desirable, as he was uivJot^AiCK^v^V^ 
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addicted to dissipatioii> and rsLigbt j,c , 
led astray by the various tempt: atiox: 
\rhich he would be exposed. He liai/o] 
been more interested than formerly in 1^ 
ing to read and write, and hopes yrex^e 
tertained that he might be brought at lean 
under the influence of the gospel. As he fa 
already given his decided approbation to t 
course the missionaries were pursuing} 
was believed, that should he return with 
love of the truths of the Bible, he might 1 
come a signal blessing to the nation o^ 
which he exercised an almost unlimited « 
troL That no such friend and pious coi 
sellor was suffered to attend him, must 
ascribed to the same unpropitious influoi 
I have before had occasion to mention* 

He was accompanied by his favour 
queen Kamehamaru, Governor Boki a 
Liliha his wife, and a few other attendai 
and servants. In the language of Mr. Bii 
ham, "The people thronged the beach 
he entered the boat, and their loud weepi 
mingled with the roaring of the cannon 
his departure. His principal chiefs acco 
panied him on board, and took a respect 
and affectionate leave of him and his atti 
dants." He spent some time on his way 
Brazil, but nodiing of moment occurred \ 
til his arrival at the Britisli metropol 
Here Providence had designed that both 
and his consort should die. They enjo} 
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a few weeks of health after they arrived 
e, and during this time the king saw but 
I of the things contemplated on his un- 
aking the voyage. He never saw the 
; of England. 

The queen was the first who was attack- 
rith a pulmonary inflammation; occa- 
ed, in part, it is to be presumed, by her 
xluction into a climate more cool, and 
te, and humid, than she had been accus- 
ed to; and in part, doubtless, by an un- 
ntious change of regimen, though her 
I of living in Oahu was not wholly un- 
to the English manner. She died early 
uly, 1824. Her character has always 
I favourably described by the missiona- 
, Comparing her with her own country- 
len, she must have been an interesting 
&le; and many expectations of good from 
influence have been destroyed by her 
nature death— for she had scarcely pass- 
he morning of life when she died. The 
; survived her only a few days, and then 
L*under the same disorder, brought on 
>ably by the same causes, only aggra- 
d by his former dissipation." 
oki, his wife, and attendants, after see- 
the royal family, and learning something 
tie English manners and customs; em- 
:ed for their own country, on board the 
ide frigate, which also conveyed the 
es of the deceased sovereigns back to 
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their iiAtiTe land. Of the arrival o/ 
«el at the laluids, I will speak in 
letter; and in the meanwhile let oi 
events which had taken place then! 
departure of the lung and queen. 
f The death of Keo^uolani prep 
waf for the first Chrbtian inarrt 
aolenmiied among the dU^ of the & 
Isbaidv Apcording to their formcar 
as sooh.as the remains of a decea 
were recnovtd from the s\ght of? 
fwadi he made no delay in cnoo8io| 
to filllMatplace. Imm^iately afteM 
of KflOpuoludlf no less than five pa 
fered. themselves as candidates for IJ 
of her husband HoapirL He howe^ 
known Ids intdition of waiting '• 
timr before sdecting any one, and i 
inissionaiies whcither it would be pi 
him to be married in the manner al 
pie in America. After waiting a sh 
he chose SLalakua, one of the widon 
late Tameham^ha, for his wife, ; 
manied to her on the 19th of Oetob 
^^Thus,** say the nussionaries,' *< 
OAarriage covenimt, in a Christian : 
troduc^ among the chiefs of the S 
Islands, and the first knot tied by n 
institution will'be likelv to be acknc 
by the chiefs of all inferior ranks 
the nation. This we consider as am 
in the history of our mission. Th 
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that have led the way are' among the highest 
chiefs of the Islands. There are none more 
stable, none whom we should more expect 
to regard the marriage vows." 

As another instance of the gradual pro- 
gress of Christianity, may be mentioned the 
growing disapprobation of the practice of 
theft, which had previously been so common 
and so generally unpunished. The chiefs, it 
is true, had even now great difficulty in re- 
straining it; but a general .change was go- 
ing on in the'feelings of the natives respect- 
.ing it. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



Mt dear L. 

In the month of May, 1824, died Tau- 
muarii, king of Tauai, and his death was fol- 
lowed by a rebellion on the part of his son 
GepiTge. It was occasioned by his dissatis- 
faction at the disposal which his father had 
made of his estates. The iss)ie of the event 
was such as to subserve the cause of reli- 
gion, but it was .disastrous to the character 
ftad welfare of George and his, associates. 
i e had been educated in such a way as to 
> spire hopes in his behalf which were never 
^aJLztd. 
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About the middle of this year, it was 
stated by the missionaries, that for some 
months past not less than one thousand and 
six hundred of the natives had been instruct- 
ed in reading and spelling, most of whom 
might also have been instructed in writing, 
had they been provided with slates and pen- 
cils; and that no less than fifty natives had 
been employed as school-teachers at the dif- 
ferent Islands. You perceive, from this, that 
the cause of learning was making rapid pro- 
gress. The only way in which a heathen 
nation at length becomes evangelized, is by 
planting the standard of Christian know- 
ledge in different parts of it, and thus, by 
degrees, teaching the nation to Christianize 
itself. And so it was with these Islands. 
Even at the time of which I am writing, the 
natives were beginning to teach their own 
countrymen, not only the rudiments of edu- 
cation, but the principles of religion. . 

At this date there were Time' houses of 
public worship on* the Islands; and to diow 
that the chiefs were in earnest in their in- 
tention to support the worship of God, I 
may mention, that on the burning of the 
church of Honoruru, they immediately erect- 
ed another, at their own expense. 

As the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands 
were now fast improving in the arts of civil- 
ized life, it is pleasing to notice the first in- 
stance of their successful commerce. In the 
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month of October, 1824, the brig Ainoa, be- 
longing to Karaimoku, and the young prin- 
cess, returned from a sealing voyage with 
6000 seal skins. She Was thought to have 
cleared about 12,000 dollars. Commerce 
has been constantly advancing ever since, 
and perhaps no nation on the earth is more 
favourably located for commercial enterprise. 

About this period was commenced a ver- 
sion of the New Testament, an event neces- 
sarily connected with the best interests of 
the nation. It was effected by comparing 
the Latin, English, and Tahitian versions, 
with the original Greek, and endeavouring 
to produce a translation, from the original 
into the Hawaiian language, as clear and 
correct as the genius of the tongue would 
admit The poverty of the language pre- 
sents great difficulties, but they appear less 
in proportion as the nation rises in mental 
cultivation. 

In the autumn of 1824, the Rev. Mr. Ellis 
took his departure from these Islands for 
his native land. You have already heard 
how important his services had been to the 
mission. The long continued and danger- 
ous illness of his wife, and the hope that she 
might be so far restored by means of the 
best medical advice of London, as to return 
to the Sandwich Islands at some future time, 
induced him to undertake this voyage, which 
met the entire approbation ot Ya* wO0cv\^^. 
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)n his way to Europe ^e visitecl rt 
States, and though his visit in oa^ 
was unexpected, and occasioned oy- 
live pro\idence, it was productive 
good. Wherever he went, he^ ^ 
deep interest in the subject ot inis^. 
he had it in his power to correct m 
statements, and remove many preju 
respect to the SaAdwich Island mis 

Near the same time, A una, the 
Island chief, who accompanied Mr. 
the Sandwich Islands, had been o] 
return, on account of the sicknes 
wife. He was beloved and* respec 
his removal severely regretted. 

The press at Honoruru was now 
forth its blessings. Two thousand 
a Hymn Book had been distributee 
thousand elementary sheets of a 
Book. The people were calling f 
slates, and above all, for the wor 
So flourishing were the schools, 
beginning of the year 1825, not i 
of three thousand individuals, of 
and all ages and ranks, were rccc 
lar instruction. What a change 
be effected by so small a band of 
in the short space of four years 

With regard to the advantf 
from the sanctuary, a custom p 
Islands, which might be imitat 
fit, elsevrticre. I refer to tlie pr 
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the hearers, of questioning each other as to 
the sentiments advanced in the discourses. 
There may be special reasons why this cus- 
tom should prevail among a people just 
emerging from heathenism, but it is even 
found useful in congregations more enlight- 
ened. The questions thus asked by the na- 
tives concerning the topics of a sermon, 
were frequently attended to by the mission- 
aries themselves, or by their wives, as a 
very easy way of doing jg^ood. 

A small schooner was about this time sent 
out by the American Board, and has since 
been used by the missionaries, greatly to 
their benefit, in conveying themselves, their 
provisions, kc from station to station. 

In the spring of 1825, the Blonde frigate, 
commanded by Lord Byron, arrived at Ho- 
noruru, with the remains of the late King 
and queen. ^'Intelligence of the .king's 
death had reached the place, however, some 
weeks before, and had been widely dissemi- 
nated among the people, occasioning great 
lamentations, but no disturbances, which is 
remarkable, when we consider, that former- 
ly, upon the decease of a principal ruler, 
Uiere was scarcely a deed of indecorum or 
violence,' which was not customary." Before 
his departure from the Islands, Riho Riho 
had appointed his young brother^Kauikeaou- 
li, as his successor, in case he should not 
return. This prevented all the disorders 

oi 
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arising from a disputed succession; and as 
none followed from the appointment of a 
regent, during the youth's minority, it is 
not difficult to account fqr the tranquillity 
which prevailed. 

The meeting of Boki and his wife with 
their relatives and friends, was a very affect- 
ing scene. They had been long absent, and 
had witnessed the death of their beloved 
sovereigns. Lord Byron, after landing, pre- 
sented Karaimoku, the governor, a gold 
watch, in the name of Charge the fourth^ and 
a likeness in wax, of the late king. He also 
gave to Kaahumanu, the regent, a silver tea- 
pot, and a full suit of the Royal Windsor 
uniform, with hat and sword, to the young 
king. These persons were much gratified 
with these tokens of respect and kindness 
from the king of England. Lord Byron 
treated the missionaries with affability and 
attention. 

The funeral services of the royal pair 
were thus noticed by the missionaries. 
"Proper arrangements having been made, the 
bodies of the king and queen were removed 
from the Blonde, and landed by his lordship* 
The ponderous and elegant triple coffins, 
of lead, mahogany, and oak, covered with 
crimson velvet, and richly studded with g^t 
nails and ornaments, and weighing together 
about 2200 pounds, were placed upon two 
wagons, covered with black /opo, in the 
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form of a hearse, and drawn by forty chiefs, 
of the middle and lower ranks. To guard 
against every possible interruption of the 
common people, who flocked together from 
every quarter, two lines of native soldiers 
-were formed, at a little distance from each 
other,' extending from the beach to the cha- 
pel, a distance of half a'mile^ The proces- 
sion was formed at the landing in the fol- 
lowing order: — ^First, the lofty and superb 
national kahiles, eight or ten in number, 
black, green, and red, from twenty to twen- 

2 -five leet in length. Next the marines of 
e Blonde in their uniform; then the band 
of music; then the gentlemen of the mission, 
and the chaplain and surgeon of the Blonde; 
then the corpses, followed by Kauikeouli 
and Nahienaena, the former supported by 
Mr. Charlton, the consul, and the latter by 
Lord Byron; then came Kaahumanu,Kaniu, 
nother of Tamehamaru, the deceased queen; 
hen Boki, Adams, Opira, Hoapiri, the step- 
ither of Riho Riho. 
** The procession moved in slow and de- 
•nt order, between the two lines of the 
rard. The gazing multitude of the natives 
^re, by an order from the chiefs, pro- 
litcd from approaching within fifty yards, 
nute guns were fired from the fort and 
IS, and the bell tolled. The procession 
>ped at the door of the chapel, where a 
appropriate passages, selected from the 



;.; death, by man came also the ' 

- U from the dead.*' The processi 

,? tercd Karaimoku's large eno 

h moved to his thatched house, i 

the temporary reception of the 

being arched overhead, and 

lined with black tapa, and ha\ 

platform erected at one end, cc 

mats. At the door, the marine 

theip arms reversed, and the c 

removed from the wagons, place 

platform, and delivered to the 

charge of Karaimoku, who had r 

, the house to receive them. A i 

'-• ^ttneral hymn was sung to the tui 

els, aided by the band, with hai 

^ and a prayer in the native langii 

.gr the solemn service. 
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^} Christian character, was very great, con- 
^dering the short period of their instruc- 
^on; but of these, not more than one-tenth 
part had been propounded for admission to 
the church. The reason of this difference 
Biay not be obvious to all. The missiona- 
ries were -exceedingly desirous that none 
should be admitted to the communion, be- 
fore they had an/ple opportunity to attest 
their sincere attachment for the cause of 
Christi For this reason they waited long 
before they admitted any. Had they ad- 
mitted twice as many as they did, few, 
doubtless, would have walked disorderly; 
but had there been any who dishonoured 
their profession, much injury might have 
been done to the souls of others. The cau- 
tious course they have pursued, has not 
not only been approved by their patrons at 
home, but also justified by the effect pro- 
duced on the natives. None have been dis- 
couraged by this reserve, and none, I believe, 
have there been admitted to the clmrch, 
who have not walked worthy of their voca- 
tion. 
How interesting must have been the occa- 
. sion, when, for the first time, those who had 
been reclaimed from the darkness of Pagan- 
ism were permitted to hold communion with 
the church of God. As preparatory to this, 
on the J^fth of June a meeting of the church was 
held, in which several among ihcjirst fruiln 
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of missionary labour were examined for ad- 
mission. " Our hearts," say the missiona- 
ries, " have been made glad this day by a 
new and interesting scene in the Sandvich 
Islands, which exhibits some pleasing evi- 
dence that the spirit of revival has visited 
these shores." The examination was so far 
satisfactory, that ten persons, including se- 
veral chiefs of the first rank, were propolind- 
ed as candidates for church commujiion. 
After a proper interval of probation, they 
became members of the church. 

Not long after this date, Karaimoku comr 
menced the building of a. large stone church, 
greatly superior in value to any before built 
on the Islands. 

That the number of inquirers after truth 
was at this time very great, is abundantly 
proved from the journal of the missiona- 
ries. On Hawaii, especially at Kairua, -there 
was something like an effusion of the Divine 
Spirit; but the greatest attention to religion 
was at Lahaina. From this station Mr. 
Richards writes, '*As I was walking this 
evening, I heard the voice of prayer in six 
different houses in the course of a few rods. 
I think there are now not less than jS/^ 
houses in Lahaina, where the morning and 
evening sacrifice is regularly offered to the 
true God. The number is constantly increas- 
ing, and there is now scarcely an hour in the 
day, that I am not Interrupted in my regu- 
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r employment, by calls of persons anxious 
know what they may do to be saved." 
ay after day the mission house was crowd- 
L by those who were solicitous for the sal- 
ition of their souls. The account given of 
lem does not materially differ from what 
e frequently hear concerning revivals of 
:Ugioii in our own country. . ** Who would 
ive thought, that in two years only, the 
uths of the gospel would produce such 
Pects on minds so dark and debased as 
ere those of the inhabitants of Lahaina? 
et here are facts; and there is no disputing 
lem. Immortal life is brought to light, and 
le poor islander aspires after it, and re- 
ices in hope; and his hope purifies, and his 
pirations exert a redeeming influence upon 
m. The drunkard becomes sober; the 
wd person pure; the thief falls in love 
ith honesty; and the idolater looks away 
om the creature to the Creator, and strives 
> raise his life to a heavenly standard." In 
ctober of this year, the mission was afflict- 
l by the ill-health of several of its mem- 
irs. The case of Mrs. Stewart was par- 
cularly afflicting, as it led to the removal 
* the family from the interesting field of 
eir labours. Their embarkation took place 
lortly after; and since that time they have 
tver been connected with the mission. We 
innot but lament the necessity of their 
Lving the place where they had hoped to 
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labour in the cause, and die in the faith of 
Christ; but when we recollect how much 
good Mr. Stewart has accomplished by 
visiting England and his native country; 
and by giving to the world his very interest- 
ing Journal; we must regard thej event as 
one of those mysteries in which God "often 
shrouds himself, that he' may surprise his 
people afterwards by the bcstowment of 
great and unexpected blessings. The great 
failure of health among the feniales of this 
mission is not to be ascribed to the change 
of climate so much as to other circum- 
stances. The severity of their domestic lar 
hours and cares has been extreme; and the 
want of suitable dwellings has been attended 
with numerous exposures and sufferings. 
They were also subj||f ted to many hardships 
and privations with regard to the customary 
articles 'of food, though they have seldom 
made mention of them. 

The success of the Sandwich Island mis- 

■ 

sibn was very animating from the first, but 
the year 1825 was marked by such signal 
blessings of God respecting it,* as render a 
more extended notice desirable. In the 
space of little more than one year, nearly 
eighty thousand tracts were issued from the 
mission press. More than twenty thousand 
of the islanders were now brought under 
the influence of Christian instruction. A 
translation of the Gospel of Matthew was 
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completed and presented to the nation. Se- 
veral of the natives were learning the art of 
printing; and a very large number were suc- 
cessfully employed ^^ teachers of schools. 
No less than nine chiefs^ embodying a great 
portion of the civil influence of the Islands, 
had publicly professed their faith in Jesus, 
and heartily entered upon their duties to- 
ward God and their fellow men. Not less 
than a dozen churches had been erected by 
the natives themselves for the worship of 
Jehovah, which were crowded with atten- 

III • ^^ 

tive hearers. The materials for one of them 
were borne upon the shoulders of the peo- 
ple from distant mountains; and in this ser- 
vice they were seen moving along^in one 
interesting procession, to the number of two 
thousand. More than twenty thousand were 
able to read the word of God as soon as it 
could be placed in their hands, and were 
longing to come into speedy possession of 
the rich treasure. The Spirit had been pour- 
ed out upon Honoruru, and Lahaina, and dif- 
ferent parts of Hawaii; and as the fruits of 
these heavenly visitations, more than two 
thousand islanders, lately buried in the deep 
gloom of a barbarous paganism, were erect- 
ing the family altar for the morning and 
evening worship of the true God. Great 
and surprising changes had taken place in 
individual character. The intompcratc Ka- 
xaiiiioku had been transformed into a sober, 
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humble follower of Jesus; the coticeited, 
haughty, jealous, cruel Kaahamanu, whose 
favour the natives used to propitiate by 
peace-offerings, as if s^ were a demon, was 
now as actively benevoient as she was once 
actively cruel, and as much devoted to 
God as she was once to satan. Socie- 
ty, in general, felt the transforming pow- 
er of religion. Formerly, as you have been 
told, scarcely anything could be kept from 
the rapacity of thieves. Against these, nei- 
ther locks nor guards, nor the utmost pre- 
caution and vigilance were effectual. But 
now, so great was the moral change, that, 
although every thing around the missionary 
stationstwas exposed, nothing was lost He 
that used to steal, stole no more. He that 
used to wallow in intoxication, forsook his 
cups; the quarrelsome became a peace- 
maker; the grovelling and debased became 
enlightened and happy. . Neighbourhoods 
that were once distracted and embroiled, 
were now united in peace and harmony. 
Such was the transformation so soon effect- 
ed in the midst of a barbarous nation! 
Truly, it is the Lord's doing, and it is ma^ 
vellous in our eye^^ ! 

-^Yours, 

E.E. 
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My dear L. 

You have seen with what bright pros- 
pects, the year 1826 opened upon the Mis- 
sionary stations at the Sandwich Islands. 
The progress of instruction, both in learn- 
ing and religion, was rapid and sure. There 
were many on the Islands, who gave evi- 
dence of loving the Lord Jesus in sincerity ; 
and even' among those whose lives afforded 
little proof of true piety, there was almost 
everywhere found, the listening ear^and the 
attentive mind. It was the opinion of the 
missionaries, that the prospect of convert- 
ing that people, taking them as a whole, 
was 2L^ great as could be found among an 
equal number of the unconverted in Eng- 
land or America. In iome respects, the 
prospect was even greater. Curiosity was 
excited and attention was aroused all over 
the Islands. But trials are allotted to every 
condition of man. Religion could not pre- 
vail there without exciting the opposition of 
wicked men. It is painful to record their 
actions, but it is a proper and necessary 
task. Without knowing these, you cannot 
know the whole- history of the mission, 
about which you are readkig. Profligate 
foreigners were the principal opposers, 
whom it had to encounter. That you may 
know something definite concerning thtni. 
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I will relate to you some events, in which 
they have been chief actors. Some of them 
were before, and some of them after the 
date, to which the history of the mission 
has been brought down; but as they were 
all indicative of a similar spirit, they are 
treated of in a continuous manner in the pre- 
sent letter. 

The first instance relates to the outrages 
committed by the officers and crews of ves- 
sels touching at the Islands. Some of these, 
before the missionaries arrived there, held 
a licentious and unrestrained intercourse 
with the native females. But when relir 
gious instruction began to take effect, and 
the light of divine truth to shine upon sach 
abominations, the chiefs passed a law 
against them. This prohibition was ex- 
tremely offensive to the corrupt seamen; 
and as they had good reason to think that 
it was effected by the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, they were not slow in showing de- 
cided marks of hostility to the mission. 
Sometimes they attempted or threatened to 
take the lives of the missionaries, sometimes 
they stole or destroyed their property; and 
they never scrupled to invent and circulate 
malicious falsehoods to injure their charac- 
ter. The chiefs and common people were 
likewise great sufferers in these abuses. 

The case of the whale-ship Daniel, is pa^ 
iJcuJarly worthy of notice. As this will be 
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:ailed at some length, in order to give 
II a specimen of the influence exerted on 
t Islands by wicked foreigners, it may be 
oper to premise that it is by no means 
» only instance of the kind. The conduct 
one officer of a vessel has been held up to 
blic reprobation; and that of another^ be- 
iging to the United States' Navy, has been 
bjected to a legal investigation before the 
.bunal of his country. 
The outrage of the riotous crew of the 
ip Daniel, occurred in the year 1825, at 
ihsdna. A little after sunset, October the 
th, two men called on Mr. Richards, and 
ipressed a 'desire to converse with him 
one. He readily followed them to the 
K)r. They immediately introduced the 
bject of the new law, prohibiting abandon- 
l females from visitmg ships, and said 
at the law was an improper one, and that 
i was the means of its being enacted. He 
terly disclaimed all connexion with the 
issing of the law, except that publicly and 
ivately he had inculcated on the chiefs 
id on the people, the principles of the 
:u*iptures, among which was included the 
t^enth commandments They said, he could 
•ocure a repeal of the law, and received 
le reply that this could be done only by 
Lying instructions contrary to the word of 
od, and that such a course would ill be- 
)me a Christian missionary. Scarcely had 

f2 
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these men withdrawn when several others 
came, one of them calling at the window 
and seeking admittance. The door being 
opened, he entered the house, and immedi- 
ately demanded the repeal of the law, at the 
same time threatening to destroy, not only 
his property and house, but also his life and 
the lives ofaU his family. Mr. Richards told 
him distinctly, that there was but one course 
for them to pursue; that they had left their 
country to devote their lives, whether longer 
or shorter, to the salvation of the Heathen; 
and that with the hope of being equally pre- 
pared for life or death, they should throw 
their breasts open to the murderer's knife, 
rather than retrace a single step they had ta- 
ken. Mrs. Richards, who had been a listen- 
er thus far, then said to them, "I am feeble 
and have none to look to for protection but 
my husband and my God. -I might hope 
that, in my helpless situation, I should have 
the compassion of all, who are from a Chris- 
tian country. But if you are without com- 
passion, or if it can be exerted only in the 
way you propose, then I wish you all to un- 
derstand, that I am ready to share the fate 
of my husband, and will, by no means, con- 
sent to live upon the terms you offer.'* 
Where will you look for an instance of he- 
roic virtue surpassing this! Nor was it 
without effect. Even the hard-hearted sai- 
lor relented and retired. But persecution 
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. not yet tired of its work, j^peated in- 
Lons from 4:hc seamen were afterwards 
elled by the native guards surrolinding; 
mission house. In this condition, Mr. 
hards .addressed a letter to the Cap* 
I, informing him of the circumstances, 

requesting his interference, but with- 
success. There was even evidence that 

men were encouraged and instigated 
him; as was to be expected from his 
wn personal character. On Friday, 
seventh, a more violent attack was made 
n the mission house, by a mob that had 
le from the ship for that purpose. They 
e furnished with knives and even pistols, 
i guards endeavoured to repel their as- 
It ; but after having narrowly escaped 
thrusts of a knife drawn by the foremost 
the mob, they were obliged to retreat 
5 life of Mr. Richards was now in immi- 
t peril; but before the mob could force 
way into the hous^, where he had sta- 
led himself in the best posture of de- 
:e, the natives had assembled in sufficient 
ibers to protect him and his family against 
rage of these civilized men ! Through the 
>le of this frightful scene, and ever after, 
similar occasions, the chiefs and people 
wed the tenderest attachment to their 
isionary. By their exertions his life was 
served; and, what is still more important, 
foul purposes of the seamen were defeated 
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in every respect Thus was a standard rsds- 
ed agains*t a wicked practice, which had 
been so destructive to the prosperity of the 
Islands. It is proper to add, before closing 
my notice of the ship Daniel, that an account 
of the outrage was published in the United 
States, which so enraged the Captain, that, 
at a subsequent visit to the Islands, his crew 
attempted the life of the missionary, and 
put the chiefs to so much trouble, that they 
finally called a council for the investigation 
of the whole affair. The result of this 
council was highly propitious to the mis- 
sion. It not only vindicated the course pu^ 
sued by the missionaries, but also led to the 
promulgation of the first written laiws^ tlial 
had been made upon the Islands. As these 
laws were designed and fitted for the sup- 
pression of vice and the encouragement and 
promotion of morality, their enactment was 
a matter of great importance. So does 
God overrule the conduct of impious men, 
and cause even the wrath of his enemies to 
praise him ! 

Gladly would I refrain from the ^ehea^ 
sal of facts, that reflect so much disgrace 
upon civilized lands. But they are too im- 
portant to pass wholly unnoticed. Though 
it will grieve you to hear of it, I must tell 
you of another method, to which corrupt 
foreigners have resorted to hinder the pro- 
gress of missionary improvements. Those 
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70ted men, who have laboured, wim at- 
lishing self-denial, for the good of the 
ndWicn islanders, ^ye had to encomtier 
b oppo9itipn of those who have ndsretm- 
ited their mbUves, and alaadered tfadr 
aracters, both at home and abroad. 
I have heiare tofd yoa of the un&Towrar 
i reports which were drcidated, condem- 
f the missjpnaries, in the early part of 
dr mission,, and which were dbpersed 
i* theprovidientiai visit of the. SSoglish 
putation. But though, in this instance, 
Cf were filliv justified in the hearing of 
p. natives, tfacy were still annoyed ^th 
ltfe< accttsationSi . SomeUmes it was said, 
at tbey were illiterate men, and incapable 
jdEbrdmg any useful instruction. Agdn 
was insinuated, that they were intermed* 
bg with commence and other things, 
liich itid not belong to them. These ru* 
ours, it is true, gained little credit with 
e- chiefs or the people, but they were 
gerly caught and. spread abroad by the 
emi'es of the mission. Such currency .did 
ey pbtsdn, that they became topics for 
•nversation in the United States and in 
irope. At lenglji the^ made their ap- 
arance in the public prmts. Captains of 
flsels wrote and published letters; book- 
akers took up the scandal, and reviewers 
[lowed in the trun, until the excitement 
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became general and strong against the Ame- 
rican mission. ^ 

That you may fully^ understand the nature 
of these charges, I will give you a few short 
extracts from the *' Voyage of his Majes- 
ty's ship Blonde," frona the London Quar- 
terly Review, and from the letter of Captain 
Beechey. The captain and chaplain of the 
Blonde are, however, exonerated from the 
charge of any participation in the abuse of 
the missionaries. The following is the ftin- 
guage of the " Voyage. " 

'^ Unhappily the good men, who, as mis- 
sionaries, have abandoned the sweets of ci- 
vilized society, to devote themselves to the 
improvement of these Islands, and in obe- 
dience to the command, ^ Go ye, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them,' are of a sect 
too austere, as we should think, for the pur- 
poses they are so anxious to promote." 

The Quarterly Reviewer, speaking of the 
m^issionaries, says — '' They have so little 
judgment, and are so little acquainted 
with the human heart, as to let their zeal 
outrun discretion on many occasions, and in 
many shapes ; and this we knew to be the 
case before now." 

The charge brought by Capt. Beechey, 
who visited the Islands in 1826, is of a still 
more serious character. It is in these 
words : " The effects of the few zealous mis- 
sionaries are tending, as fast as possible, to 
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ay waste the whole country, and plunge the 
inhabitants into civil war and bloodshed. 
Thousands of acres of land, that before pro- 
duced the finest crops, are now sandy plains. 
Provisions are so extremely scarce, that not 
long since, the king sent to beg a little 
bread of the American Consul; the fishery 
is almost deserted, and nothing flourishes 
but the missionary school." 

The London Reviewer calls to his aid a 
letter pretended to be written by Boki, who 
had visited England, but was now at the 
Sandwich Islands. This letter contains the 
same allegations against the missionaries, 
that are found in the above extracts. It has 
been proved to be a forgery. Besides, bear- 
ing on its very face, the evidence of its not 
beug genuine, it does not correspond with 
the conduct of Boki, either before or after 
its date, and has of late been expressly dis- 
claimed by him. The only reason why I 
refer to it is, because it affords you an op- 
pc^tunity of judging how far the enemies of 
the mission had suffered their malice *to go. 
For the sake of executing their wicked pur- 
poses, they could forge a letter, containing 
the grossest and most injurious slanders, 
and then circulate it all over Europe and 
America ! 

The charges' brought against the mission- 
aries are chiefly comprised in these two 
things:* Firaty they were the means of iniro- 
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ducing idleness, poverty, and starvation, 
among the inhabitants. Secondly^ theyinte^ 
fered with the government of the Islands. 
How unworthy of public confidence are 
they, if these charges were true ! But it is 
easy to prove them absolutely false. Mr. 
Shalcr, an American gentleman of high re- 
spectability, who visited the Islands, six- 
teen years before they were occupied by the 
missionaries, noticed the same marks of 
desolation, that alarmed Captain Bccchey; 
but he ascribed them to a very different 
cause— the despotism of Tamehameha. The 
true causes of these desolations ai^ found 
principally in the rapid depopulation of the 
Islands, from destructive wars, and the crime 
of infanticide, which prevailed to a very 
great extent, and from the drunkenness (mi 
disease introduced hy foreigners. And yet the 
evil has all been charged upon the mission- 
aries ! The truth is, the missionaries were 
the only means of saving the Islands from 
utter ruin. By bringing the natives untftr 
the influence of pure religion, by curing 
them of their vices, and thus releasing them 
from their miseries, they are raising them 
up from degradation and destruction, to be- 
come a civilized, happy, and Christian peo- 
ple. When their character, in this respect, 
shall be established, their population will , 
increase, and with it their general pros- 
perity. 
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It is fu/*ther alleged, that the missionaries 
re guilty of an interference with the go- 
erament of the Islands. In considering 
lis charge, you will keep in mind what has 
een before said of the nature of their, go- 
emment. It is remarked by the ingenious 
iCdyard, that "the only state of any govem- 
lent, in an unimproved and unrefined state, 
\ ever a kind of feudal system of subordi- 
ation ; securing licentious liberty to a few, 
nd dependent servility to the rest** How 
pplicable this remark is to the Sandwich 
ilands, has been made known to you in a 
Miner lettcyr. The government, according 
> Mr. Ellis, is an absolute monarchy. The 
lerciless oppression practised by the chiefs; 
le abject dependence of the common peo- 
le; the uncertain tenure of lands ; the inse- 
urity of personal property, — are circum- 
:ances that render the system of government 
itremely undesirable. 

The question now arises, what influence 
ave the nrissionaries exerted upon this 
late of things? They were charged by 
leir patrons, before leaving their native 
iid, not to interfere with the goverment of 
le Islands. It is known that they have 
sver violated this charge. By their em- 
ley ers they have never been reprimanded 
1 this account. Tht duefa themselves have 
sen perfectly satisfied with their conduct; 
id have expressed that satisfaction before 
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the world: as they are the person^ most in- 
timately concerned) this testimony would 
seem sufficient. 

But has the British nation been dissati^ 
fiedL Not at all. The English missionaries 
and the London Deputation, have spoken in 
the highest terms of the American Mission; 
and what is more, the king of England, in 
conversation with Boki, charged him to 
treat the missionaries well, because they 
had come to do good to Ms people. The 
missionaries entirely approved of the en- 
deavour of Lord Byron, to present to the 
consideration of the chiefs, a form of govern- 
ment, correspomiing in its main features, to 
the British constitution: a circumstance 
altogether at variance with the supposition 
of their wishing to attach the Islands to the 
United States. The question reti#ns: what 
has been the actual influence of their mis- 
sion upon the government? Simply this;— 
it has tended, so far as it has prevailed, to 
destroy ignorance and superstition in the 
chiefs and people, and thus to give them 
more accurate views, as well of government, 
as of other subjects; it has tended to check 
the progress of sin and misery, the fruitful 
sources of cruelty and insubordination ; it 
has tended to make the rulers less profligate 
in their personal character, and more kind 
to their subjects; and the subjects moi-e 
quiet, intelligent, and happy. In a word— 
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it has tended to miligale the rigours of govern' 
meni, but not to change iti form. The more 
Christianity prevails, the more is govern- 
ment improved, not directly in its structure, 
but in its administration. This is all the 
sorcery, that has produced tht change, 
complained of so bitterly! It is precisely 
the kind of inSuence which ministers of the 
gospel are exerting in our own country. 
They are endeavouring to promote that 
righteousness which e^Keth a nation; and 
if they can succeed in this, they feel little 
solicitude as to the particular form that 
government may take. The reason they 
have been ao falsely repijued, is, because 
the improved state of niorals they have 
been the means of introducing, has checked 
the corrupt propensities, and abridged the 
foul practices, of ungodly men. The fo- 
reigners themselves acknowledged this, 
when they said, " they were never in so reli- 
gious a place as Lahaiua, in all their lives;" 
and the same thing is admirably expressed 
by the regent Kaahumanu — " My opinion is, 
that ourfault is this, — the people in general 
foUow greatly after Jesus UUrinl.'" 

You may be disposed to ask, if the wick- 
ed inhabitants of civilized lands have 
brought such evils upon these islanders, 
why have not the ministers of Christ first 
laboured to convert their own countrymen, 
and then to carry the gospel to distant isles? 
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Doubtless, they have taken the best method 
to produce this result. If there are harden- 
ed sinners in Christian lands, who will DOt 
listen to the gospel; that is surely no reason 
"why it should not be preached to thousands 
and thousands, who are ready to receive it 
Besides, the efficacy of divine truth has an- 
other testimony in its favour, from the pre- 
valence of Christianity on these Islands; 
and the means of salvation are placed with- 
in the reach of man^ American and British 
seamen, who would not otherwise come 
within the sound of the gospel. In shorty 
the missionaries might well adopt the lan- 
guage of Paul-^"// was neceatary thai thi 
word of CMt shmld first have been spoken to 
you; out seeing ye put it from you^ and judgt 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life^ fo, tcf 
turn to the Gentiles!^^ 

To bring this letter to a close, I will just 
observe, that several officers of vessels, and 
others, have at different times visited these 
Islands, who have favoured the mission with 
their kind attention and efficient support 
Their names have been affectionately record- 
ed in the journals of the missionaries. 
Many of them are still living, and will, I 
doubt not, accept the gratitude, though 
they need not the eulogy of the friends of 
missions. It is but recently that Captain 
Jones, of the United States' Navy, (an offi- 
cer of the highest distinction, and whose 
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name is associated with his country's glory,) 
g^ve to the world his full and voluntary tes- 
timony, in favour of the Sandwich Island 
Mission. In comparison with those who 
have impeached it, his means of knowing 
Us real condition, were ample. His in- 
genuous manner of writing, entitles him to 
the confidence of all; and the publicity given 
to his remarks, has been somewhat propor- 
tioned to the excitement produced by the 
slanders they were intended to refute. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



My dear L. 

The opening of the year 1827, iras at- 
tended with some bereavements and afflic- 
tions to the mission. It was necessary that 
Dr. Blatchley and Mr. Loomis, on account 
^f ill health) should return to this country. 
The loss of the physician was severely felt 
The mission press was not suspended; and 
[he labours of Mr. Loomis in this country, 
n printing a large edition of the gospels, 
tU the language of Hawaii, are important in 
i high degree. He also superintends the 
)rinting of other books, for the use of the 
iiatives; and it is an interesting fact, that 
:hese can here be printed, at present, more 
speedily, more neatly, and more economi- 
:ally, than at the Islands. 

q 2 
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In February of this year^ died Karaimokv, 
the regent, who was significantly caUed 
by the natives, the **iron cable" of the 
Islands. As he had been an efficient friedtl' 
of the mission, his death was deemed a 
great affliction; but it was perhaps more 
eloquent in the cause of religion, than his 
life had been* His end was that of the 
Christian, peaceful and happy. After his 
decease, the regency devolved upon Kaahiir 
manu, whose influence was all in favour of 
godliness. Never, perhaps, could the lan- 
guage of the Bible be better applied; " When 
the righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice.** 

In periods subsequent to this, a gradual 
progress was observable in regard to the 
great objects of the missiom . Schools were . 
multiplying and improving, and new 
churches were building. Books, and tracts, 
and separate portions of the Bible, were put 
into the hands of the natives, in their own 
language. The preaching of the gbspel was 
attendQjl with great success. The numbeir 
of the prayerful was fast increasing. Addi- 
tions were made to the church, and the 
ways of Zion were prosperous in this part 
of her heritage. I shall not, however, detail 
to you the incidents, which occurred at 
each particular station. The means every 
where used, were very similar to those 
which I have already described. It will 
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be sufficient, if I relate the grand results, at 
which they finally arrived. In d9ing this, 
I shall present to your view the principal 
features and noble achievements of the mis- 
sion, as they were made known by the latest 
intelligence. a cj v 

The last reinforcement of the mission, 
sailed from Boston, December 3d, 1827, 
and arrived at the Islands on the 30th of 
March, 1828. It consisted 6f Rev. Lorrin 
Andrews, Rev, Jonathan S. Green, Rev. 
Peter J. Gulick, Rev. Ephraim W. 
Clark — clergymen, with their wives; Gerri 
P, Judd, physician, Stephen Shephard, 
printer — with their wivesj Maria C. Ogden, 
Delia Stone, Mary Ward, and Maria Patten 
—unmarried women; and John E. Phelps, 
George Tyler, Henry Tahiti, and Samuel 
J. Mills — Sandwich Islanders. 

After this reinforcement, there were ten 
preachers of the gospel pn the Islands. Mr. 
Ely and his wife were obliged, from loss of 
health, to return to theii* native country; 
and the devoted and beloved Mrs. Bishop 
has fallen asleep in Jesus. In addition to 
tjie stations already occupied, others were 
selected as suitable for missionary opera- 
tions. The Islands were more extensively 
and critically explored; and various new 
projects of benevolence designed. The num- 
ber of scholars taught at the different 
schools, was not much short of fifty thou- 
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sand. A school was established on purpose 
for the education of native teachers, which 
contained nearly a hundred scholars, and to 
which the missionaries gave special atten- 
tion. More than three-quarters, of all the 
scholars were adults. About one-half of 
them could read. Their progress in learn- 
ing to write and cipher was slow, partly for 
the want of suitable arithmetics, slates, pa- 
per, rooms, and benches. So fast as these 
difficulties shall be removed, their advance- 
ment will be more rapid. 

In order to furnish all the readctrs which 
are taught in the schools, two presses are 
kept in as constant operation as circum- 
stances will permit. Such arrangements 
have been made there and in^this country, 
that the entire Bible will doubtless be pre- 
sented to them at no distant period. Few 
among them know any thing of the English 
language. Governor Adams, who under- 
stands it best and speaks it with some 
fluency, has never been able to write it, 
either with accuracy or ease. The language 
which now prevails there, will doubtless be 
modified as the nation becomes more en- 
lightened, but it will remain substantially 
Polynesian. 

If we turn from the progress of learning 
to that of religion, we find it no less cheer- 
ing. There is every where an intimate con- 
nexion between knowledge and piety. No- 
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where ia ignorance the mother of devotion. 
But in these schools such things are taught 
fts have constant reference to religion. They 
are calculated to correct their superstitious 
and idolatrous notions, and to impress upon 
them the importance of knowing and serv- 
ing the only true God. When to this is 
added the instruction of the sanctuary and 
the frequent opportunity of private admoni- 
tion, it is not surprising that religion should 
^ain ground among them. Its advances, 
however, have been great, beyond the ex- 
|)cctations of its most sanguine friends. 

The number of those who have become 
connected with the mission church, is not 
far from a hundred. Numerous others give 
;ood evidence of piety. The converts, and 
Chose generally who have come under the 
influence of the gospel, are very steadfast in 
:heir aifcctions, and resolute in opposing the 
ticcs of iheir own people and foreign resi- 
lents. The Sabbath congregations at the 
iiffcrent stations vary from one to throe 
:housand. During their tours, the mission- 
iries sometimes preach to Jive thousand 
nearers. But the meetings which they hold 
are but a small part of those held on the 
Islands. They are conducted by native con- 
verts in dilTercnt places, and lutnty such arc 
lield weekly on the Island of Maui alone. 

The whole mass of the population secmK 
awakening to a consciousness of their im> 
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mortal existence. The missionaries, in ad 
verting to this circumstance, use the follow 
ing language: "The Lord has been graciou 
to us, and not left himself without witnes 
that the great truths of the Gospel a£Fec 
equally the dark and the enlightened mind 
The important inquiry, what shall we do t 
be saved, has not been heard once or twic 
only, but the reports of the stations wi 
show that the answering of that question t 
individuals, and the directing of others i 
their inquiries, have occupied a large, poj 
tion of our time. If God has blessed ou 
labours, when we could have but little w 
cess to the minds of the people, may we m 
hope that he has great blessings in stored 
them, wh^n they shall have all the means ( 
grace within their reach, and when all on 
influence shall be directed to that sing) 
point?'^ 

It would be delightful to give you son 
account of individual instances of conve 
sion to God. But they have been so nume 
ous, that the selection becomes difficul 
The memoirs of Keopuolani have been a 
ready presented to the world. Of Kara 
moku, the late pious regent, the report < 
the American Board, speaks in terms of ju 
eulogium : " He had been the friend of tl 
mission from the first — had forsaken h 
vices, embraced the Gospel, joined tl 
church of Christ, and maintained a coDsi 
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tent life. And when he found he must die^ 
he resolved to retire to the Island, and to 
the spot in that Island, which had been fa- 
miliar to his early days. As he stood upon 
the shore of Oahu, ready to depart, and the 
missionaries near him, and multitudes of 
natives about him weeping because they 
should see his face no more, he declared, in 
the presence of all, his confidence in the 
missionaries, and his joy in the religion 
they had brought to the Islands, and to him; 
and then desired that all might be quiet, 
while on that beach and under the open 
heavens, one of the missionaries commend- 
ed him and them to the protection and guar- 
dianship of Almighty God. Having retired 
tQ the home of his fathers, he a lew days 
after died; and as he died, this venerable 
warrior and chieftain said, '* I am happy— 
I am happy" — a speech which, we venture 
to say, no dying islander ever uttered be- 
fore the missionaries arrived and preached 
the gospel." 

I hope you know how beautifully the gos- 
pel of our Lord is adapted to all conditions 
of men. Jt is an honour to princes to em- 
brace it 5 and to the captive and the slave, 
it is the proclamation of mercy and the 
opening of the prison 4^il|'* That you may 
see how this truth has been exemplified 
^rnong the Sandwich Islanders, I will give 
t'^Du a specimen from both conditions, one 
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from among tlie chiefs,^ ahd one from among 
the poor and degraded subjects. 

Kapiolani belongs to what may be called 
the nobility, though not of the highest rank. 
When the missionaries first arrived, she 
was intemperate and dissolute. Her home 
was Kaavaroa, celebrated as the spot where 
Captain Cook was killed; though she was 
sometimes at Lahaina, the missionary sta- 
tion. She enjoyed Christian privileges also 
at Kairua, sixteen miles from the place of 
her residence, and finally was the means of 
inducing one of the missionaries to settle 
where she resided, and where a house of 
worship was erected through her instru- 
mentality. A few months afterwards she 
visited Lahaina, where she was describe 
by Mr. Richards, as appearing wonderfully 
changed from her former habits, as being in 
every respect moral, and leaving the im- 
pression upon those who associated with 
her, that she might have been educated 
among an enlightened people. She at this 
time began to give evidence that she was a 
real disciple of Christ. 

The most remarkable incident in her life, 
was her descent into the great volcano of 
Hawaii. This, you remember, was ap- 
proached by the natives with awe, and never 
without pcuce-ofic rings, and none was ever 
known to enter down into the crater. It 
was thought a deed of daring impiety to at- 
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tempt it. But Kapiolani was resolved to 
show her contempt of the pretended power 
of Pele, by descending into the terrible 
place. Her attendants thought she would 
be destroyed, but her reply was, •• If I am 
destroyed, then you may all believe in Pelpj 
but if I am not, then you may all turn to the 
Palapala.'* When near the crater, a man, 
whose duty it was to feed Pele, by throw- 
ing berries and other things into the volca- 
no, intreated her to proceed no farther. 
** And what," said she, i* will be the harm?" 
The man replied, ** you will die by Pele." 
She answered, *'I shall not die by your 
God; that fire was kindled by my God." 
The man was silent, and she went onward, 
descended the crater several hundred feet, 
and there united with her attendants in 
prayer to Jehovah, the almighty ruler of 
the elements. She also, in violation of im- 
memorial supefstitions and usages, ate the 
berries consecrated to Pele, and threw 
stones into the crater. From that time, the 
people in the neighbourhood, seeing that 
^he was not injured, pronounced Pele to be 
destitute of power. 

In the year 1825, Kapiolani made a pro- 
fession of religion, and in the latttr part of 
1826, was thus noticed by Mr. Ely. " She 
is, indeed, a mother in Israel. No woman 
in the Islands, probably, appears better than 
fthe: and. nerhans. there is no one who has 
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SO wholly given herself up to the influence 
and obedience of the Gospel. I am never 
at a loss where to find her in any difficulty; 
she has a steady, firm, xlecided attachment 
to the Gospel, and a ready adherence to its 
precepts marks her conduct. Her- house is 
fitted up in a very accent style, and is kept 
neat and comfortable; and her hands are 
daily employed in some useful work." 

Another instance of marvellous grace "be- 
stowed upon the islanders, is the case of a 
poor blind man, v^hom the missionaries 
loved to call "blind Bartimeus." His 
Christian character is beautifully drawn by. 
Mr. Stewart. " There is, perhaps, no one 
in the nation, who has given more uninter- 
rupted and decisive .proofs of a saving know- 
ledge of the 'truth as it is in Jesus, than 
Puiti, a poor blind man. No one has mani* 
fested more childlike simplicity and meek- 
ness of heart — ^no one appeared more uni- 
. formly humble, devout, pure, and upright. 
As a singer, he formerly occupied in the 
retinue of a high chief, the place of " the 
blind bard," in the Baronial HalL When* 
the " setters forth of strange Gods" ar- 
rived, and began to preach in the language 
of the country, he requested to be led to the 
chapel; and ever after, with the return of 
the Sabbath, groped his way to the house 
of God. He soon became deeply interested 
in the glad tidings which proclaimed sight 
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the blindi relinquished his situation as- 
usician ; and from the most indefatigable 
quiry and attention, quickly made him- 
If so familiarly acquainted with the out- 
les of Christian belief and practice, as to 
come an instructer and chaplain to 
hers. Only a few weeks before the 
tiames reached the Islands, Keoua, go- 
rnor of Lahaina, then on a Tisit to Oahu, 
^pointed him his private chaplain, and 
ought him*to Maui with him in that ca- 
Lcity. He was the first to welcome us on 
If unexpected arrival here, as we stepped 
>on the beach ; and testified his joy by the 
ost cordial shaking of our hands, and 
irsting afresh every few minutes into the 
clamation — " great indeed — very great is 
y love." 

He is always at the house of God. If he hap- 
!ns to be approaching our habitations at the 
■ne of family worship, which has been very 
equently the case, the first note of praise 

word of- prayer that meets his ear, pro- 
ices an immediate and most observable 
lange in his whole aspect. An impression 

deep devotion at once overspreads his 
B^htless countenance, while he hastetis to 
'ostrate himself in some corner in an atti- 
de of reverence. Indeed, so peculiar has 
e expression of his countenance some- 
mcs been, both in public and domestic 
orship— especially when he has been join- 
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ing hi a hymn in his own language to the 
praise of the only true God and Saviour 
— an expression so indicative of peace and 
elevated enjoyment, that tears have involun- 
tarily started in our eyes at the persuasion 
that, ignorant and degraded as he once had 
been, he was then o£Pering the sacrifice of a 
contrite heart, and was experiencing a rich 
foretaste of that joy which, in the world to 
come, shall terminate in ^^ pleasures for ever 
more.'* • 

He is poor and despised in his person, 
small almost to deformity, and in his coun- 
tenance, from the loss of his sight, far frotn 
prepossessing; still, in our judgment, he 
bears on him ^' the image and superscrip- 
tion" of Christ^ If so, how striking an ex- 
ample of the truth of the Apostle's decla- 
ration: *< God has chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; and the 
weak things of the world .to confound the 
things that are mighty ; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen; yea, things which are 
not, to bring to naught things that are; that 
no iiesh should glory in his presence." 

Stich are the first fruits of Christianity 
among these once heathen islanders I 

I shall hereafter write to you on the in- 
fluence which religion has exerted upon 
their intellectual habits, as well as upon 
their natural character and prospects. But 
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I cannot refrain from noticing at present, 
the disingenuous and ignorant declamation 
of those who have called it an ^^ idle scheme 
of philanthropy," to try to christianize the 
heathellt Do they know what has been done 
at the Sandwich Islands? If not, let them 
learn it ; if they do, then let them cease to 
pronounce judgments, which, they must be 
sensible, can never bear the test of close ex- 
amination. 

Yours, 

E. E. 



Mt dear L. ^ 

It seems necessary that X s&ould assign 
some reason, for delaying so long, a consider- 
ation of the climate, soil, scenery, and produc- 
tions of the Sandwich Islands. Though their 
natural situation could not be altered in 
any important respects, yet their productions 
have been varied, and will be undoubtedly 
still more varied by the progress of civiliza- 
tion. • The object I now have in view, will 
lead me to speak particularly of the capabi- 
litiea of the Islands. It was impossible that 
a people so ignorant, so indolent, and so 
degraded as were these islanders, should 
cultivate the soil to the best advantage, or 
even know what it was best capable of pro- 
ducing. It is my design at present, to 

r2 
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speak of the introduction of new produc- 
tions, as well as of those anciently known to 
the natives, and the notice of each will be 
brief, because incidental mention has been 
made of them in my former letters. * 

The Islands are almost entirely volcanic 
A small portion is of coirs4 formation. You 
have already had a description of their 
great volcano, which is unquestionably one 
of the greatest and most terrific natural cu- 
riosities on the earth. Indeed, it throws all 
others- into comparative insignificance. It 
is the opinion of some of the most sagacious 
observers, that these entire Islands were 
originally thrown up from the bed of the 
ocean, by the action of subterranean fires. 
The scenery upon them is, therefore, of the 
boldest kind. Their highest mountain is 
of about the same elevation as the highest 
in North America. Besides these scenes 
of grandeur, however, there are many views 
of great beauty, which have been described 
by visitants. The soil, which is of such vol- 
canic structure, is apt to be good after a suf- 
ficient length of time. About one-third part 
probably is of the best quality, another third 
is indifferently good and variously mixed, 
and the rest is at present a barren waste. 
Some regions of country recently explored 
on the Island of Maui, have been described 
as possessing uncommon bea\ity and fer- 
tility. The greatest inconvenience is the 
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scarcity of water, both in respect to domes- 
tic use and the products of the soil. Almost 
every thing that grows is nourished and 
brought to maturity by irrigation. Water 
can easily be brought from the mountains 
for that purpose. Wells, it is fouitd by the 
experiment, may be dug in most places, 
though generally <fl^ great expense, and even 
mill privileges are found at remote dis- 
tances, whicl^may hereafter be so improv- 
ed as to afibrd a competent supply to the 
country. 

Many beautiful trees grow here, though 
in general they are not abundant. The san- 
dal wood is the most important. It is a 
tree of moderate size, of which the wood 
bears a fine polish and has a very fragrant 
smelL Though sometimes used in cabinet 
work, almost the only cause of its being an 
article of commerce, is that it may be burnt 
by the Chinese in their idolatrous worship. 
For this purpose it is cut into small pieces, 
splinters or shavings, and the smoke, as the 
wood is burning, rises in fragrant incense to 
the gods. They have very little timber suit- 
able for building, but the practice may pre- 
vail of building with stone, which the Isl- 
lands furnish in abundance. 

You have been told before df those pro- 
ductions of the soil, which are most in use 
by the natives, and also of several4mportant 
articles introduced by foreigners. On these 
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I will not enlarge; but it may be proper to 
observe, that nearly all the productions rf 
tropical climates, may with proper attentiwi 
be raised here, and most of those which are 
found in the middle and southern parts of 
the United States. This interesting country 
may easily be made to produce every thing 
that can delight the eye or please the taste, 
or minister to the necessities and even the 
luxuries of an enlightened nag^on. 

Of the quadrupeds found here, some have 
already been described. Cattle in some parts 
run wild, but have as yet been turned to lit- 
tle account. They will doubtless soon be 
found no less important here than elsewhere. 
The supply of hogs is great. The natifcs 
have never understood the management or 
use of horses; indeed they were formerly 
unknown to them; but civilization will pro- 
bably advance them to the same rank which 
they hold in other countries. There is rio- 
'thing in the nature of the case which fo^ 
bids the extensive introduction and use of 
other valuable quadrupeds, such as sheep, &c. 

The birds of the Islands, according to 
** Cook's Voyages," are beautiful and nu- 
merous, though not various. There are four 
of the honey-sucker kind. There is a spe- 
cie of thrvsh, with a gray breast, and a 
small bird of the fly-catcher kind; and a 
rail, with very short wings and no tail 
Havens are found here, but they {u« very 
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scarce; their colour is darkl)rown, inclining 
to black, and their notes differ from the Eu- 
ropean. Here are also owls ; plovers of two 
SQrts, one very like the whistling plover of 
Europe; a large white pigeon; a bird with a 
long tail, whose colour is black, except the 
yellow feathers under the wing; and the 
common water or darker hen. 

Fish are found in their waters in great pro- 
fusion and variety. Almost half a hundred 
different* sorts have been discovered j an^ 
yet the diversity is thought to be still more 
extensive. These dwellers in the ocean are 
indeed an inexhaustible source of wealth. 

Materials for the manufacture of paper 
are plentifully found on the Islands. In 
short, when the advances of education, which 
are now very rapid, shall wake up the dor- 
ment energies of the nation, the nature of 
the country does not limit their inventive 
powers at any thing short of the highest 
improvement of the most civilized people. 

They enjoy a salubrious climate. It is al- 
most equally removed from excessive cold 
and excessive heat. It is not subject to vio- 
lent winds or hurricanes, such as usually 
abound in tropical regions. It has the steady 
current of the trade-winds, which, so far 
from being unfavourable, is found to be v«ry 
healthful. The missionaries, considering 
their change of situation and gttat priva- 
tions, have not been uncommonly afllictcd 
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■with sickness; and the natives have enjoyed 
unusual health, except where vice, or supe^ 
stition, or cruel oppression have prevented. 
Such being the natural condition, a^d 
such the capacities of these Islands, yon 
will inquire, what prevents them from 
taking an eminent rank among the nations 
of the earth? The answer is, nothing but 
the want of Christian privileges, and of the 
various advantages oi cultivated society, 
l^heir government would then be -more la- 
^K)urable to industry, the tenure of land 
more sure, the incitements to labour and 
economy greatly augmented, and a new im- 
pulse given to the awakening intellect of the 
nation. How gratifying is it, then, to find, 
that these privileges and encouragements d 
civilized lite, are actually beginning to dwell 
upon the once benighted shores of Hawaii 
and her neighbouring Isles I We cannot 
predict that they will ever become another 
Great Britain; but when we reflect, that 
righteousness is at the foundation of national, 
as it is of individual prosperity ; and behold 
it taking deep root there; when, furthe^ 
more, we call to mind the natural advantages 
of these Islands, connected with their great 
facilities for commercial intercourse with 
all- nations, we are constrained to believe, 
that they are destined to hold an important 
rank in the civilized world. 

Yours, 

E. E. 
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Mt dear L» 

Having given you an idea of the natural 
productions of these Islands, as well as of 
those which have been, and may be introduced 
from foreign countries, androf the great ac- 
count to which they may be turned by an 
dali^^htened people; I proceed to speak of 
the intellectual character of the inhabitants. 
Of this you will be glad to learn, because it 
is the best criterion by which to judge of 
their probable improvement of the advan^ 
t^ges witih which the God of nature has 
nirrounded them. In order to determine 
tb^ character of their minds, you should re- 
collect the scanty objects on which they have 
had opportunity to exert themselves. Your 
cgre may be perfectly possessed of the facul- 
ty c^ seeing; but if no light were to surround 
H> M object could be disceirned by it. Again, 
It may be surrounded by an abundance of 
H^t^ find yet discern no object, because 
i|OBe is within *the reach of its vision* It has 
baen somewhat so with these islanders. From' 
tke want of a written language, they have 
iMflitfiyinited in their intercourse with each 
oduBP^^and they foraitoly had fitde' inter- 
OMlne with foreigners. Thdr means of 
iiiieptal culture have, therefore^ been velfy 
4aCeGdve. The objects, likewise which came 
^irithin their observation a^ refleelitiny were 
faw^ and ill adaplid to uA all tfaH^ergies 
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of mind. Their wants were simple and easi- 
ly supplied. They were destitute of somft 
of the necessaries, and knew nothing of the 
refinements of civilized life. When you add 
to these things their indolence, degradation) 
and vicious habits, you' cannot wonder that 
they evinced little of mental improvement, 
or even of mental capacity. The only fair 
way to judge of the character of their minds, 
is to notice their progress since the means 
of knowledge have been within their reach. 
The experiment is now going forward, and 
so far as it has proceeded, it is decidedly in 
their favour. They have certainly shown 
themselves tractable and docile in their at- 
tendance on the missionary schools. In 
proportion as the means of knowledge and 
the objects of knowledge have been enlarged, 
their intellectual powers have been called 
forth to action. The last reinforcement of 
missionaries speak- of them in the following 
manner : 

^ We are not able yet to decide positively 
as to the capacity of the mass of people to 
receive instruction, because a thorough ex- 
periment has not been made. When the ini- 
atory books shall be suited to them, when 
the teachers shall be qualified to instruct in 
the best manner, and when the people shall 
regularly attend to it, then we nlay institute 
a comparison with success, between scholars 
on these Islands and scholars in America. 
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For ourselves, from what we have seen, we 
do not believe, that all things considered, 
Uicrr ivill now suffer in comparison with any 

"be'sublects which now demandi and gain 
r attention, ar^ rapidly increasing, both 
«g to their number and their importance. 
Axaxmg these are the new books introduced 
^-the improved methods of goiK^mment and 
t]«temis of jurisprudence brought to their 
biowledgjQ by their growing intercourse 
with other nations; their incipient com* 
laerotii^df in short, the various arts of ci- 
vUiiied life, with which they are becoming 
acquainted. It is impossible that subjects 
like these should be presented to their minds 
without Wa^ng up their sleeping faculties, . 
if 'any they possess. And this has actually 
been }he efitect, just in proportion as they 
have, bean presented. They have made lit- 
tle proficiency in arithmatic,^ parUy for the 
iraul of meians, but ixiore perhaps because 
they hav€^-no use for ai^tbn^tical calcula- 
tions. They have no circulating medium. 
If .they, h^d one, the missionaries think that 
even Jiow» the sale of their .books would 
iieariy defray the whole expense of th^ es- 
taUUfhiaent. But this adyantage'accniing 
fix>iA it) great as it ia, would be one pt the 
least, benefits. It would have an admirable 
effect in teaching th^ natives the use of 
figures and the talue of property. Every 
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child knowi ' how it 
Feel a special tnfe/«; in ihe subjet 
plated. So will it be with comme 
native productions are sought lu far disb 
markets. They hsve found out the prd 
which merchant vessels make in the tra 
portatioa of them. This knowledge baa 
ready excited them, and it will excite th| 
more and mare. They have safe and cgj 
modiouB porta, and their relative situaq 
ia favourable in the highest degree. Si 
interest^ which lice so deep in every huia 
heart* will certamly teach them ere loi» 
appreciate theie' advantages- The efi 
which thii will have in bringing out 1 
latent talent of the nation, can hardly 
misapprehended. 

The cotton tree already grows bere^ i 
the manufacture of woollen and cotton gooi 
paper, &c. can be introduced. How t 
cuttivation of these and the other irta 
civilized nations will excite the cnriodl 
and unfold the inventive genius of the p< 
pie, must be obvious to the moat auperfie 
observer. Judg^g from what has aire* 
been witnessed of their progreas in kAo 
ledge, we must be- inclined to think thi 
capable of improvement ia all the wrtfi k 
sciences that flourish in the moat reSn 
parta ;af Europe and America. ScioncM^ i 
hope, will yet bmld her observatoiies 19 
the heights of Hawaii, and the bii^tt 
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Star of literature shine upon these once be- 
nighted shores. 

I am unwilling to close this series of let- 
ters without making some remarks on the 
vast importance of the Sandwich Island 
mission. *It would be very easy to extend 
them to almost any lengthy but I shall con- 
fine myself to these two particulars, the 
evidence it afford, that the heathen can be 
Christianized; and, the ' direct influence 
which these converted islanders will exert 
upon other portions of the heathen world. 

In the first place, the complete success of 
this mission is incontrovertible evidence, 
that the heathen can be brought under the 
power of Christianity. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of the 
Christian religion into heathen lands by the 
preaching of the Apostles, and the numerous 
instances that have occurred in the long in- 
terval between that time and this, in different 
portions of the earth, confirming the same 
truth; it is yet affirmed by some, that the 
habits of the heathen are so inveterate that 
they can never be changed. In the face of 
such, we bring forward the changes wrought 
by missionary instrumentality on the Sand- 
wich Islands. You have there seen a people 
sunk in the lowest grades of misery, gra- 
dually rising to the enjoyment of Christian 
hopes and privileges. What has efiected 
this ? The Gospel of Christ, which is ap- 
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pointed to be the vnsdom and power ofChdta 
salvation. It is true, that idolatry was abol- 
ished before the missionaries arrived, but 
even this was owing chiefly to the influence 
of Christianity in the Society Isles. Had 
not the true religion been inculcated at this 
juncturer'the people would still have re- 
mained ignorant, debased, and wretched. 
But now they are fast becoming, if they may 
not already be said to be, a Christian nation* 
You cannot plead that they were not so de- 
graded as other heathen. Whatever may 
have been their character before their dis- 
covery, it is difficult for the imagination to 
conceive a state so unutterably deplorable as 
that in which the missionaries found them. 
The language used by the Apostle in his 
day to describe the heathen world, may be 
appropriately applied to them; <* Being JiM 
with all unrighteousness^ fornication, wicked- 
ness^ covetousness^ maliciousness^ full of envy^ 
murder^ debate [wrar^Ung^, deceit, malignity; 
iphisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despite- 
ful^ proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to jHXfBnts, vnthout understanding, 
covenant breakers, witJwut natural affection, 
implacable, unmercifuL^^ Hut now in describ- 
ing many of them, wc may adopt the lan- 
guage of the same Apostle, when addressing 
the converted Corinthians; ^' But ye are 
tf^^Iiedf but ye are sanctified, but ye are justi* 
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Jied in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the 
Spirit of our Crod." 

Such has been the triumph of divine truth 
in the midst of this once miserable people I 
Let it speak to the heart of all Christendom. 
Let it invest the missionary cause with new 
interest, and inspire its friends ygtokj. warmer 
and more enduring zeaL Let^^^lkch the 
nations that there dwells not a human being 
on the face of the earth, who mav not be 
brought to bow before the cross of Christ; 
no matter whether he be found in the centre 
of dark and fettered Asia, or on the arid 
plains of long abused Africa^ whether he 
•roams the wilds of Siberia, or is burnt by a 
vertical sun. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that the 
converted Sandwich islanders are happily 
situated in respect to the influence they may 
exert on other less favoured people. They 
have easy communication with tibie Polyne- 
sian Isles. They are visited by ships from 
all parts of the world* * The recollection of 
their own recent deliveif'from superstitious 
bondage, will excite th6i||r to the most per- 
severing efforts in behalf of others. Already 
have they begun to contribute of their sub- 
stance to the cause of Christian philanthropy. 
Some of them may accompany our mission- 
aries in their contemplated expedition to the. 
North West Coast They maj^ yet be found 
preaching Jesus- to the savages of our owxi 

s2 
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wMdemess. We know not how great their 
influence may be, nor in what manner it may 
be directed ; but we have every reason to be- 
lieve, that it wiir be extensive and highly 
auspicious to the great interests of humanity 
and religion. But I must bring these reflec- 
tions to ^dpse, or the deep interest I feel 
in the 'ViBJect, wijl carry me beyond due 
bounds. 

In reading the foregoing letters, the 
thought can scarcely have escaped you', that 
these poor islanders will rise up in judgment 
against many in our land, who have enjoyed 
far greater privileges than they, and have 
yet abused them all. Let it be your earnest 
endeavour to lay up a treasure in heaven, 
which is subject neither* to change nor de- 
cay, and which shall be shared by you in 
common with 'an innumerable company^ re- 
deemed out of every kindred, and natimi, and 
tonguey and people. 

Yours, 

E.E. 



APPENDIX, 

Added for the purpose of facilitating the pro- 
nunciation of Hawaiian words. 

* 



NAMES OF THE ISLANDS. 

Spelled, Ptonounced, 

Ha-wai-i Hah-wye-e 

Mau-i Mow-ee 

Moro-kai * Moro-kye 
O-a-hu ' O-ah-hoo 

Tau-ai Tow-eye 

MISSIONARY STATIONS. 

Hono-ruru Hono-rooroo 

Wai-mea Wye-ma3rah 

La-hai-na Lah-hye-nah 

Kai-rua Kye-rooah 

Ka-ava-roa Kah-ahvah-roah 

Wai-a-kea Wye-ah-kayah 

NAMES OF PERSONS. 

Ke-opu-o-la-ni Kay-opoo-o-lah-ne 

Ta-me-Ua-me-ha Tah-may-hah-may-hah 

Riho Riho Reho Reh* 

Kau-i-ke-a-ouli' Kow-ce-kay-ah-oole 
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Sifdkd. 
Na-hi-ena^ena 
Ta-me-ha-n*a-ru 
Ka->rai-mo-ku 
Kft-a-hu-ma-nu 
••u-mu-a-ri-i 
-arpi-ri"" 
Ta-i-hi 
Ka-pi-o-la-ni 
Ku-a-kl-ni . 
Bo-ki 

Wa-hi-ne-pi-o* 
Att-na 
Ka-ma-kau 
Pu-i-d 
Te-rai-o-bu 
Pau-a-hi 
Ki-nau 
Ki-kau-ono-hi 



,*Nali-hef^«fiiah-«yBili 
Tah-may-hah-mali-rbo 
Kah^rye-mo-koo 
Kah-a!&1i«K>-inalMioo 



Har«h-pc»Hree . 

Nah-ee-hee 

Kah-pce-o-lahrii^ 



Bo-kefc 

Wah-he&^uvf-pse-o 

Ott-nah 

Kah-mah-kow 

^oo-ee-tee 

Tay-^e-o-boo 

Pow-ah-hee 

Kee-now* 

Kee-kow-ono-hee 



Mou-na-kea 

Mou-na-roa 

Hu-a-ira-rai 

Wai-d-ti 

Ta-bu 

Hura-hura 

Pala-pala 

Ka-hi-le 

Ki-he-i 

Ma-ro 

Pau 



OTHEB WORDS. , 

Moo-nak-kayah 

Moo-nah-roah 

Hoo-ah-pah-rye 

Wye^-tee-te 

Tah-b<)o 

Hoorah-hoorah 

Pahlah-pahlah 

Kah-he€»-lay 

Kee-hay-*e» 

Mah-ro 

Pow 
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SpeUed. 

Ta-pa Tah-pah 

Po^ Po-ay ' 

Ke-ara-ke-kua Kay-ahrah-kay-kooah 

Kauikeaouli, the young king, is placed |ji 
peculiar ci re um stances in respect to m^ 
riage. There is no female on the Islands of 
equal rank with himself, except his own sif- 
ter. Were it not for the prevaleiice of Chris- 
tianity there, he would marry her. But it is 
much to the credit of both^hat at present 
they have no such intention. The nation is 
unwilling that he should marry one of in- 
ferior rank. What the result will be, it is 
difiicult to predict. The importance attach- 
ed to birth among the PaclSc islanders, is 
truly astonishing. To Jjreserve this equaKty 
they will overlook every other consideration. 
The closept possible affinities have not de- 
terred them from marriage, nor even more 
f )jan half a ccnturj^s difference in age. 



214 APPENDIX. 

The Committee of Publication feel them- 
selves indebted to several gentlemen who 
have taken a deep interest in the subject of 
this work, and to whose inspection different 
portions of it have been submitted. Among 
these is the 'Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions. They acknowledge their 
special obligations to one person, who was 
more than ti^o years a member of the mission 
family on the Islands. Through the sugges- 
tion of this individual, to whom the whole 
book was read nefore it went to press, some 
corrections have been made, especially in 
the orthography of Hawaiian words. 



THE END. 
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